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THE BOBOLINK. 


( )! T in the clover blowing free 
As the white clouds roll away, 
In a mad-cap ripple of ecstasy 
He's pouring his merry lay 
Neath the blue of the peaceful summer skies, 
Where the bees round the flowers throng, 
His wake, as over the field he flies, 
Is a bubbling trail of song. 
Ob, bobolinkum, by fancy led 
What a happy fate to wing 
O'er the sea of clover billowy red, 
With nothing to do but sing! 
R. K. MUnKITTRick 


THE LITTLE MOTHER. 

_ ure not many more interesting charities than the 
one which gives the young elder daughters of very 
poor families in the city a summer outing for a day or a 
week more unwelcome to the families 
from which the little women come. For in all these fami 
lies the elder sister is a sort of second mother; 


There are none 


she saves the 
first mother countless steps when at home, and when the 
mother is away from home she takes her place, clearing up 
und cleaning as much as may be, making the food ready 
when there is any food, seeing to the fire and the room and 
and whether the mother is at home or 
abroad this eldest child is always to be seen carrying in her 


the babies generally; 


arms or on her hip a baby big enough to give her a spinal 
curvature 

Although she always takes as good care as she knows how 
of her especial baby, and sees that it has its full share of 
any street entertainment going, and loves it as her own 
flesh, yet 
her kind, taken out of town to a lonely house of elderly peo- 
ple, cried out with joy at being in a place where there were 
no babies! But they never stay to think whether they love 
the babies are there to be cared for, amused, 
‘*mind” them as if that 
duty were a fact of the universe, something as natural and 
commonplace as the air or so much of the sky as they see 


she does not always love babies as a race; one of 


them or not 
fed, and lugged about, and they 


It is not always easy, then, to obtain the consent of the au 
thorities of the poor home to the temporary departure of 
she is far too necessary an article 
When you ask for her you are reminded of the 
beggars in the 


this valuable personage 
to them 
Azores, who go begging with a servant to 
for the little creature is really as much a ser 
vant and general factotum in her home as the Marchioness 
was in the home of Miss Sally Brass. Of course, if she is 
the next eldest may be too under 
sized to struggle with the jug of beer from round the cor 
ner, may not be discrect enough to be trusted with the other 


carry the bag; 
gone she is sadly missed 


children and the matches; and even if father and mother 
want the little girl to bave the outing in sweet country air 
they do not see the way clear to doing without her 

But all the same is it worth while to make the effort, to 
supply her place, if need be, by some other form of help, 
and to get the little maid awav under other skies, and intoa 
short experience of irresponsibility and freedom and joy, 
where for a brief time she, too, can be a child, and forget 
the load of care which is making her a little old woman 
All who have seen the ecstasy of the little girls when com 
ing among green fields and hills and gardens, which seem to 
them like dreams, and into houses which seem palaces, will 
be glad to contribuie liberally of their means to make it a 
more general and frequent delight. And fortunate children 
who already have homes in the country can do no sweeter 
or kinder thing than to raise money with fétes and fairs 
and rural entertainments, in order to furnish the means for 
the little mothers to drop the burden of their cares and pick 
up their own strength in the midst of summer pleasures. 


Mh. AMOS BLODGETTY. 
? Ehad not intend. 


| \ ed being at home 
to-day, but just as we 
reached the gate, ear 
ly this afternoon, Mr. 
Amos Blodgett and his 


Meu Mheuler bor Jurllor 
friend Mr. Pike drove 


i up. They had come, I 
facerdigs knew, to see the Pro 
fessor. Men of their 
type seldom pay such 
civilities to women. Still, we all turned back, and went 
with them down the litile slope to the hollow below, where 
the apple-trees grow. Our chairs were still standing there, 
the tea-table ready for its tray 

The Professor was not in his happiest vein. Indeed, we 
had thought best to divert him by going out. He had be- 
gun to find small spots on the sun of his early summer 
gladness. He had seen, as we drove through one of the vil- 
lages lying to our north—there were but half a dozen houses 
in it—a sign in a shop window avnouucing, ‘‘ Coloring for 
butter for sale here.” This, too, under the very shadow of 
the church whose tall spire could be seen above the tree- 
tops for miles about the country —a still white finger forever 
pointing away from the corruptions and allurements of 
earth! Once or twice a week the peal of its bell below had 
come to us, the harshness which a closer proximity might 
have lent lost in its straight clear flight to us over the fields 
and woods. The Professor had always taken his hat off 
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as he listened, bis eyes shining through his spectacles, the 
beauty of the symbolism filling his very soul. 

Things had gone wrong to-day at home with him, too. 
Moved by philanthropic motives, he had persuaded the 
farmer, in spite of a drought that had dried both well and 
cistern, to make a little bathing-place in the duck-pen out of 
an old barrel sunk in the ground, so that the white duck- 
lings, now his closest friends, might have an early plunge 
before the gates to the pond were opened. The bath-tub 
was finished with great rejoicing yesterday. This morning 
three ducklings were found drowned in it. (1 should as soon 
have thought of fishes drowning.) Every one of the Pro- 
fessor’s traditions failed him. He was as hurt and dismayed 
as though a friend had struck him. His apologies to the 
farmer’s whole family were pathetic. He took all the re- 
sponsibility and odium upon his own shoulders. He refused 
to believe that lightning might have struck them, or a fall- 
ing apple felled them. His own well-meant kindness had 
done the work. The humor of the situation failed to move 
him. 

Perhaps—and this, of course, depends upon the correctness 
of that hypothesis of the psychologist which makes the law 
of action and reaction govern the evolution of character— 

yerhaps, then, when some centripetal force carries Mr. Amos 

Blodgett back to the centre from which he sprang, he may 
shine for the vew generation with undimmed love and char- 
ity. Just now, however, he is ‘‘ expressing” —as modern 
parlance puts it—in the ‘‘ contradictories.” In other words, 
for all his benign face, his white hair, and quiet drooping 
eyelid, he is the embodiment of wrath and judgment. This 
statement, of course, would cause, necessarily, much sur- 
prise to Blodgett, and so, I trust, he never knows I made it; 
for, having once in middle age reformed himself, he now 
shows his love of humanity by trying to reform everybody 
else. To do this he thinks it necessary to bave a case to 
work upon, so that for the most part he is busy making one 
out of what he finds and puts together in the village where 
he lives. To his credit, it must be confessed, he has made 
the case an interesting one. Few people would dare attempt 
it. He has, to be sure, diverged at times long enough from 
his purpose to place a public fountain where the town pump 
once stood, and a library with a tower-clock on the site of 
the old grog-shop. But these have been distinctly diver 
sions. His main purpose is always to destroy evil, and as 
one cannot be blind to those things which one would de- 
stroy, Mr. Blodgett is blind to vo evil anywhere. No man’s 
house escapes the invasion of his surmise; no woman's 
closet but he peers into it with his searching mind's eye, 
dragging out a shadow he feels called upon to destroy. All 
his talk to-day was of what his village held of sin for him 
to battle. The Professor's wrath rose. This was the last 
blow to his old faith in country life. Leaning toward 
Mr. Blodgett, with a look absolutely indescribable in its pen 
etrating clearness, he said 

‘* Sir, you virtuous people, who see nothing so clearly as 
the sins of your neighbors, can’t you be made to see the 
thing for yourselves? You are building monuments to Sa 
tan, sir, to Satan, doing your best to hide from us the good 
we would see, Some day your superstructures will topple 
and crush you under; but good will prevail, for God's at 
work still, still, sir, though you have all forgotten.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE PERPLEXITIES OF ROYAL BLOOD 


] N that delightful old novel, The Heroine, a romantic young 

lady finds no difficulty in falling in love with a strolling 
actor named Montmorenci, but rejects him indignantly when 
it turns out that he is actually named Abraham Grundy. 
On the other hand, the captured freebooter in Scott's Pirate 
thinks it better to be pardoned as plain Jack Bunce than to 
be hanged as Frederick Altamont. It turns out, however, 
that these petty distinctions of name are vow to be held 
trivial, and that your name may be never so monosy)labic 
or insignificant, it is uplifted to honor if Mr. J. Foster, of 
Cambridge House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, can only es 
tablish for you some infinitesimal share of royal blood. In 
his lately published Our Noble and Gentle Families of Royal 
Descent he enumerates no less than three hundred and forty 
such families in a volume which, as the London Atheneum 
points out, ‘‘ will certainly be a source of keen delight to a 
great number of young people whose names are enrolled 
within its pages.”” The proprietors of such simple names as 
Duff, Goff, Henn, Jebb, Low, Smart, Snell, and Veale are 
henceforward as well off as if they were named Monitmo- 
renci or De Vere; the sound is nothing, the assurance of Mr. 
J. Foster is everything. How much happier, if by the apt 
combination of two such names they can enchant the imagi- 
nation and offend only the ear! Among these chosen three 
hundred and forty we find also the fortunate families of 
Agg -Gardner, Kemeys -Tynte, Pine - Coffin, Clerk - Rattray, 
and Smith Rewse. We who live in a country where, as Mat- 
thew Arnold suggested, our want of civilization is visible in 
the sometimes ungraceful names given to our railway sta- 
tions, may look with wonder on the strange disguises be- 
neath which the blood-royal has sheltered itself. Would it 
not be better, on the whole, the anxious American asks, to 
be simply named Jones or Robinson, without the flavor of 
royalty, than to be called Pine-Coffin and have the drop of 
precious blood thrown in? 

But the most curious fact about this list of names is their 
absolute obscurity, as « rule, for the general reader. Surely 
it is impossible, royalty or no royalty, to be deeply moved 
in reverence before Gosset and Gutteras, Gisiko and Keke 
witch! Mellish has an association because of ‘‘ the late Mr. 
Mellish ” immortalized by Charles Lamb, and Shipton be- 
cause of the prophetic Mother of that name; but it requires 
time to familiarize our imaginations with Hichens and Hum- 
ble and Palk and Sloggett. The men of these names, if 
illustrious, are of that kind known as ‘‘ the illustrious ob- 
scure.” On the other hand, there is the most curious ab- 
sence of the names that have made England famous in 
church or state, art or literature. Burke and Gladstone are 
here, Locke and Otway, Russell, Shelley, Tennyson, Tyn- 
dale, Waller, Wolseley, and Wordsworth; but these are all 
which are conspicuous in any direction; and no one can say, 
without close examination, whether the great men repre- 
sented by these names had any share in the infinitesimal 
drop of blood which blessed some of their kindred. Changes 
of family name are far more frequent in England than here, 
under the iufluences of marriage or inheritance; and even 
here they are certainly frequent enough to make identity of 
name valueless as a proof of family connection. The street 
in which the present writer has the honor to reside takes its 
proud name of Buckingham not from him whose head was 
ordered to be taken off, but from a most worthy citizen 
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whose original name was Tinker, and who, justly thinking 
that Buckingham was more sonorous, persuaded the Legis- 
lature to let him assume it. 

On the whole, ‘‘ the toy of royalty,” as Hawthorne calls it, 
has still some strange manifestations in England. . That un- 
easy eagerness after some appendage or handle to the name 
which there makes even men of intellect parade on title 
pages, and even in the London Directory, the letters repre- 
senting their academic degrees or society membership—a 
tendency far less obvious among Ameritans—shows itself 
also in the eagerness to establish even so much as a drop of 
the royal blood, however base or scoundrelly, That any one 
who has read Thackeray’s Four G can share this eager- 
ness seems almost incredible, although it is well to remem- 
ber that the excellent qualities of the reigning Queen have 
obscured in a degree the less admirable traits of some of her 
ancestors on the one side,and some of her sons and grand- 
sons on the other. Yet,on the whole, the delusion of the 
blood-royal has ceased to have any serious weight with mod- 
ern men, and the editor of the Legitimist Kalendar for 1894, 
the Marquis de Ruvigny et Raineval, points out how utterly 
it has been set aside, and how few beside the editor himself 
recognize it at all. By his conclusive reasoning the true 
English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese royal families at 
this moment are equally to be looked for outside their prop- 
er thrones. Don Carlos should rule both in Paris and Mad- 
rid, and Mary IV., not Victoria, should rule in England. 
Mary IV. is now “her royal Highness Mary Theresa of Mo 
dena,” the wife of Prince Louis of Bavaria. She is a de 
scendant of Charles L., which Queen Victoria is not, and her 
eldest son Robert is the true and only Prince of Wales. 

Thus ruling out all English royalty since 1688, when the 
Hanoverian succession was established, the Marquis de Ru- 
v igny et Raineval has also undertaken the editing of a Brit- 
ish Peerage which shall ignore all titles created since that 
date by the spurious line of sovereigns, and shall recognize 
all those given by the dethroned Stuarts from their various 
haunts on the Continent. ‘* The editor regrets that he has 
been unable to complete the pre-revolutionary peerage in 
time for this issue, but hopes to have it ready for next year.” 
What then will become of all the Noble and Gentle Fami- 
lies of Royal Descent when at one fell swoop the pre-revo- 
lutionary marquis makes havoc alike of their nobility, their 
gentility, and the royal sources whence they came? They 
might as well be Americans and grandfatherless. Their 
condition will be as puzzling as that of Ludovic Halévy’s 
Chinese ambassador, who came with apologies and presents 
for the French government, and found in Paris three differ- 
evt monarchies, three rival republics, and a commune. He 
at least had a comparatively easy solution of the problem, 
for he delivered the apologies to each of the seven govern 
ments, and kept the presents for himself. Y. WH. 


bo OUR PARIS ea] 


Ss" PIERRE-EN-PORT is a little Normandy watering 


bt place that is dear to my heart for two reasons—it's near 
Paris, and it’s never been *‘ created.” I suppose it was cre 
ated in a primitive sort of a way once upon a time, along 
with the rest of this mundane sphere, but that isu’t the way 
in which they make French sea-side resorts, They are dis 
covered, a8 Guy de Maupassant discovered Etretat,or as Mrs 
Humphry Ward made Petites Dalles, our next-door neighbor 
but one, by sending Robert Elsmere there. 

Some day, 1 suppose, somebody will come along and write 
a book about us. Then we shall go from our present estate 
of primitive simplicity into that hobbledehoy stage when 
the hotel-keepers and owners of the villas begin to put up 
their prices, when the casino is no longer a little family af 
fair where everybody chaperons everybody else, when we 
get our fish from Paris, instead of catching it in the sea, and 
when, to my taste, we are hopelessly spoiled. I like either 
one thing or the other. If I'm going to be in the swim, I 
want to be very much in it, and not in some uncomfortable 
half-way place where there's just enough tide to be bother 
ing, and not enough to keep one afloat. We mean to go to 
Etretat later. Meanwhile, this is what St.-Pierre is like 

In the first place, it is about four_hours from Paris by the 
rapide.” This is an express whose speed reminds one very 
much of Du Maurier’s “little quickness,” and it takes one 
to Fécamp, from which St.-Pierre is an hour and a half on 
by diligence. Those delightful old-fashioned diligences that 
used to plod their clumsy way through the old novels have 
disappeared before the march of time. In their place are 
hybrid creatures that seem to belong neither to this genera- 
tion nor the other. They have elongated yellow bodies like 
an omnibus, and then a queer sort of imperial on top, so 
that they make one think of some gigantic creature of the 
beetle species, with curious antenne. Before them are two 
great Norman horses, attired in very high cruppers, dec 
orated with red worsted fringe and long red tassels, to which 
are attached strings of bells that jingle festively whenever 
the coachman can be persuaded to urge his steeds into any- 
thing faster than a slow walk. 

The specialty of Normandy is its cétes, or hills, and the 
diligence is always going up or going down one of them 
The red-faced coachman is never doing anything but wind 
ing or unwinding his brakes. But the country is lovely ; the 
broad fields, without walls or fences, stretch out on both 
sides, or one comes upon breezy moors covered with patches 
of fern and heather, while the road-sides are bordered with 
poppies, daisies, broom, and cornflowers. Every now and 
then you catch a glimpse of the sea, looking very blue and 
gay, while here and there thatched cottages peep through 
green orchard boughs. One thing that struck me as odd 
was to find so many half-timber houses, such as one sees in 
the country in England. Did the Normans introduce the 
fashion with the Conquest, 1 wonder? 

St.-Pierre itself is nothing but a fishing village of thatched 
cottages grouped around a little church perched on the top of 
one of the hills. All the able-bodied men in the village are 
away in the summer, fishing cod off the banks of New 
foundland. They set sail from Fécamp in the spring in a 
bark, on the decks of which are lashed twenty of a kind of 
small boat enlled a doris. A doris costs 180 francs when 
new, and it is never allowed by the insurance companies to 
be used more than one season. The fishermen go out from 
the main boat in a small one, fish all day, go back to the 
main boat to sleep, and that is their life from April to Octo- 
ber or November, when they come home to Fecamp with, 
at the outside, $200, on which munificent sum they and their 
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families are to support existence for the entire year, unless 
their wives, meanwhile, have added to their earnings. Many 
of them are ‘‘ fountaineers.” 

A *‘fountaineer” is nothing more nor less than what is 
called in-plain English a wash-woman. She straps her 
clothes in a basket on her back and goes to wash them in the 
springs or “‘ fountains” on the beach, and why fountaineer 
is not just as legitimate a word as mountaineer I don’t 
Khow. All day ong you see these women going up and 
down the bills in Indian file, or kneeling in little groups on 
the shore, beating and pounding the linen with queer paddie- 
like-looking things made of wood. A practical method 
they have of saving labor I recommend to frugal house- 
wives. Sheets pillow -cases and table-linen, when 
washed, are spread carefully out on the clean dry pebbles 
of the beach, held taut along the edges with stones, and left 
there to dry, when they are folded and put into presses 
without ironing. 

So much for the village. For the summer boarders St.- 
Pierre is quite another place. We are creatures of highly 
amphibious habits, and a large part of us live in a hotel 
overlooking a little beach in the embrace of a pair of white- 
armed cliffs. Dotted on the hills are numerous high- 
shouldered chalets, and St.-Pierre plage also boasts three 
shops, two of them largely devoted to bathing-costumes, 
tons of biscuits, and souvenirs of St.-Pierre ; while the third 
is a“ boulangerie Parisienne,” where you get delicious little 
cakes. 

In the mornings the entire summer population goes down 
to the Casino Terrace to bathe, or to gossip over the myste- 
ries of that ceremony. We have a casino, and a pretty 
one, with a little stage on which the amateur talent among 
the summer visitors gives comedies, with now and then a 
troupe from Paris. All the bathers go down to the sea in 
long white peignoirs wrapped around them in a manner 
Which suggests nothing so much as the dervishes of the 
desert. Nearly everybody swims, and one is surprised to 
see to what an advantage French women, who do not get 
the credit for going in much for athletics, appear in the 
water. The most conspicuous feature of the beach is Jean 
Titi, the bathing-man, a handsome bronzed Norman whose 
real name is Alphonse LeMarchand, but whom the children 
have rechristened, so that Jean Titi he will remain to the 
end of the chapter. 

After déjeuner, when the tide is out, we go shrimping 
and crabbing on the rocks, or take long excursions, for 
St.-Pierre’s excursions are its crowning glory. There are 
lovely country lanes all about, like bits of Devonshire road, 
deliciously cool and shady in hot days, and there are charm- 
ing drives to old chateaux, and the ruins of the old Abbey of 
Valmont, or to Petites Dalles, or to Fécamp, to sce where the 
celebrated Benedictine is made. 

Benedictine is a great disappointment to me. I always 
supposed it was made in an abbey by the Benedictines, and 
I never looked at the red seals and mystic inscriptions on a 
Benedictine bottle without imagining some dim and clois- 
tered spot in which monks, all old and gray - haired, and 
much more familiar with Latin than any of the modern lan 
guages, stood brewing this delicious liqueur, which looks 
like liquid topaz. It is all a delusion and a snare. There is 
no Benedictine abbey, and there are no monks. The receipt 
for the liqueur and a museum of abbey relics are all that 
remain of either 

Once upon a time there was a monk, Dom Vicette, who 
lived in the Abbaye of Fécamp, and was the original discov - 
erer of Benedictine. It was only at the end of the fourteenth 
century that the process of distilling wine and extracting 
from it the eau-de-vie was invented. The alchemists only 
knew the secret of it, and nearly all of those who first made 
distilled liqueurs or balms were either Jesuit or Benedictine 
monks. 

The secret of the Benedictine has been handed down in 
an old manuscript volume written in Gothic letters, dated 
1510. It is a work by Vicette on the virtues of plants and 
herbs as medicines, and at the end of it is the receipt for the 
celebrated liquor. Benedictine is made with the herbs that 
grow on the Norman cliffs as a foundation. These are in- 
fused and distilled and form the basis of five essences to 
which are added sugar and old eau-de-vie of the first 
quality. When the liquor is distilled it remains for six 
months in the great caves of the factory, then is heated in 
great vats toa temperature of 60° centigrade, goes back into 
the cellars for four months longer, is heated again in the vats, 
left again four months in the cellars, and finally, bottled, it 
is ready for the fascinating red seals and quaint inscriptions 
in which it comes to us over the seas. This last is the only 
part of the process that appeals to the imagination, for the 
sealing is done by a small army of young girls, dressed like 
pale blue nuns, with belis on which are embroidered the 
word ‘ Benedictine,” and wearing on their heads cornettes 
of sheer-white muslin. The secret of the Benedictine, on 
the dissolution of the monastery, fell into the hands of an 
ancestor of the Le Grand family, who are its present owners. 
It is handed down carefully from generation to generation, 
and always willed to the eldest son. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





AUTUMN FABRICS. 


HE first instalments of new woollens for autumn dresses 

are received before summer is ended, and commend 
themselves even at this early date by their exceedingly light 
weight. This lightness is a feature of various goods—as 
camel’s-hair, ladies’ cloth, covert-cloth, and crépon—and isa 
great boon to the wearer, as skirts of dresses are now so gen 
erally lined and interlined that they become too heavy for 
comfort even in midwinter if made of weighty fabrics. 
Plain colors, mixtures of two or three colors, and clouded 
effects are among the new goods. Small figures are pre- 
ferred to large. Narrow stripes lengthwise, bayadere and 
diagonal, neat checks or blocks, and some plaids are shown 
in dull and in bright colors, though not in Scotch tartans. 
The peculiar blue called 4/vet appears in all materials, and 
there are many bronze shades, with green prevailing in some 
and brown in others. 
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COVERT-CLOTHS AND CAMEL’S-HAIR. 


Staple fabrics rather than novelties are first displayed 
on the counters of retail stores. Among these at James 
McCreery & Co.'s are covert-cloths with smooth hard-twist- 
ed surface suitable for the travelling and walking dresses 
made by tailors, These are now of mixed colors, the new 
brown and green bronzes, or of blue woven with green, or 

ray with on. also black with gray. They are fifty-two 
inches wide, and cost $1 25 to $1 50 a yard. Heavier covert 
coatings are also in mixed colors, and are sometimes double- 
faced, a light contrasting color on the wrong side serving 
as trimming. The tan coatings are shown again, but it is 
predicted that mixed colors will be more used. Another 
variety called diagonal coverts is woven in very wide diag- 
oual lines, and is in gayer combinations of colors. 

There is a return to soft clinging camel’s-hair, a delight- 
ful fabric that was displaced by the stiffer cloths preferred 
by tailors. This is now made very fleecy, and sometimes 
with the pile flattened in what is called the India finish. 
Pressing the pile er close and flat gives the Yue buoy 
like lustre which is observed in many new stuffs. me of 
the costly qualities are double-faced, and all are exceedingly 
warm - looking and caressant, yet are of light weight te. 
cause they are sleazily woven. The black camel’s-hair 
shows green or red through from the wrong side, illumi- 
nating it only in certain ii hts, and is very effective. Ha- 
vana brown on one side and black on the other promises to 
be popular coloring for winter gowns. There are also dot- 
ted and speckled camel’s-hair stuffs, a contrasting color of 
silk woven in to show only in the dots, as bluet silk specks 
on a bronze-green surface of wool, and cerise or green flecks 
on black. 


SOME NOVELTIES. 


The newest materials are double stuffs, two fabrics woven 
together, yet scarcely heavier than summer goods. Thus, 
the outside is of crépon, puckered or in cross stripes, attached 
to a background of entirely different weaving, which holds 
the puffy raised crépon design in permanent place. The 
back is usually black, and is in loose canvas weaving. 
These stuffs come in all the new blue and green shades, in 
violet, purple, and in ruby aud purplish reds. The length 
wise crinkles of English crape are very effective in colors 
over black canvas. There are also wiry mohair stuffs as 
transparent as grenadine or berége, applied in waves across 
from selvage to selvage on a black canvas back. Some of 
these have small tucks of a contrasting color in each wave, 
so folded as to show merely a thread of the color; one 
especially pretty, of golden brown, has gray in the waved 
tucks, while a darker brown has pale green. Blue with 
gold, black with bluet, and black with yellow are also in 
these new stuffs. Silk-warp crépons for evening dresses 
come in very light colors, the silk waving across in festoons, 
or else in lengthwise stripes on grounds that are in straight 
long crinkles. 

It is rumored that Irish poplins are to be revived for 
winter dresses, especially for skirts to be worn with various 
waists in the way moiré has been this season. English 
papers say that these stately fabrics are particularly admired 
by wealthy Americans, among othe:: by Mrs.George Gould, 
who has visited the poplin factories and made various pur- 
chases, choosing among many a magnificent piece for a court 
train, the ground of ivory white, the flowers of woven gold. 

For tailor gowns are neat mixtures of silk and wool with 
tiny dots or stitches of silk of bright color showing on a 
smooth wool surface. Brown grounds have silvery-biue 
dots, bronze green is speckled with robin'’s-egg blue silk, 
blue with red, and black with gold. Some small checks are 
woven in the new bronze colors in tweeds, and in other 
fabrics that have knotted silk threads. New bourettes have 
their rough threads forming slender bayadere stripes. Serges 
and cheviots reappear in lighter weigh!s than any ever before 
shown for winter gowns, The plaids have rough surfaces, 
yet are woven like thin flannels or homespuns; they are 
large, irregular, and of rich dark colors. Basket - cloths 
and canvas Weavings generally come in soft wools, and 
others partly of mohair which is as glossy as silk. 


AUTUMN SILKS. 

The new sample-books of autumn silks begin with black 
of various weaving, as black is at present chosen by women 
of fashion, and is always worn by those of small means. 
Satins and peau de soie of satin weave with demi-lusire are 
the most reliable plain black silks. There is a tendency, 
however, to fancy weaving, to stripes, and figured silks. 
Thus on peau de soie grounds are narrow stripes of moiré, 
resting on a scroll design with the irregular effect of stitch- 
ing, while another has lace-like stripes banded with moiré, 
and still others have the nacré moiré effect. Dashes and 
dots of bright satin are between moiré stripes that are wide 
apart. Armure and granite weavings are in new effects in 
black silks, and there is armure deine, which has thick gimp- 
like cords with wool filling. 

When a bit of color is added the black silks are in end 
less variety, among the prettiest being peau de soie that is 
slightly changeable, with some red, green, or bluet woven in 
it, yet the black surface preserved. There are also natté 
silks in basket or plaited weaving, in black with white, with 
emerald, with cardinal red, or mordoré. 

A soft black silk of moderate price called droguet, or drug 
get, has extremely small designs of colors, some merely 
laneé, or specked with color, while others have tiny sprigs 
of brilliant hues. 

Repped silks with brilliant lustre are coming into favor 
again. That called gros de Londres is a revival of the lus 
trous small repped silk worn — years ago, and is fig 
ured with smail designs, sprigs, and dots. 

Gros de Tours is a fine soft-finished gros grain, heavier 
than taffeta and not quite so glossy. It comes in dark 
colors for the silk gowns that are to be worn in the street, 
and in light shades for evening dresses. A new design in 
this silk is a black ground finely striped across with satin in 
bronze, mordoré, or betterave, the beet-root red, then bro- 
caded with tiny little flowers, as pink rose-buds set stiffly in 
rows, in very quaint style. In light evening colors sprigs 
of slight embroidery, blossoms of natural colors, are among 
tiny specks of black which are over the whole surface. 

Taftetas are shown again for evening dresses, with small 
designs of flowers brocaded on light grounds, and so per- 
fectly woven that each seems to have been wrought with 
the needle. Blurred chiné designs in stripes of rose-buds 
and other small flowers are new this season, and there are 
also plissé taffetas that look like shirred silks with narrow 
puffs between flatly woven stripes. 

The newest damasks have ribbon designs in loops of satin 
of contrasting color, and in stripes with festoons and trellis 
patterns. 
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THREE NEW NOVELS. 


r]°O pose successfully as a demigod, to have his sayings 

unquestioned, to be blindly adored by the woman whom 
he should deem perfect in the qualities essential to her sex, 
was Sir Wilton Dawnay’s idea of masculine happiness. 
Given these conditions, the hero of Music hath Charms * 
would have proved a shining light of British philistinism. 
Being, however, a self-centred young nian, firm in the con- 
viction that women like to lose their identity in some one 
else, always sceing the ideal wife adorned with ‘‘ the house- 
wife’s apron and keys, blessed emblems of womanhood,” 
Fate was untoward when she threw into his path Victoria 
Curzon. An intense love of life for its own sake, a mind 
claiming equality with his own, and a wondrous gift of song 
were the salient points in the character of the woman who 
made sad havoc of all Dawnay’s theories. Small wonder. 
then, that he felt himself an Adam of the old style confront- 
ed by a new and unconventional type of Eve. itis struggles 
between egotism and awakening love culminate when a song 
heard in the twilight moved him by its subtle witchery to 
the verge of a eye But music heard by candle liglit 
does not sound the same by day, and the modern Adam 
found himself in as unheroic a plight as his great prototype. 
A tragedy demanded neither by poetic justice nor by the 
exigencies of the situation brings the tale to a close, when 
an open church door and a distant view of a marriage 
ceremony would be a more fitting termination. 

In The Maiden’s Progress+ we secm to be witnessing a 
series of highly colored stereopticon pictures of the doings 
of the ‘smart set” of modern society. As we take our 
places before the screen, our heroine, nicknamed Moderna, 
starts out on her career in all the delightful anticipations of 
her ‘‘coming-out” bail. Then we follow ber in her pine 
years of uvconventionality to country house and London 
town house, through scenes of art and literary life,to the 
clubs situated in the dubious precincts of bohemia, The 
final picture flashed before our eyes is a lodging over an 
aerated-bread shop in the Strand, where, despite unromantic 
surroundings, love finds her, and leads her back to conven 
tionality and happiness. The story is told in dialogue which 
is always bright and original. The numerous characters 
who assist and accompany Moderna in her defiance of so 
cial usages are clearly drawn and possess distinct individu 
ality. The only shadowy portrait is that of the chaperon, 
that hitherto useful social adjunct appearing only as an ef- 
fete institution, a survival of the unfittest. 

Moderna wants to see the world, to make her own mis- 
takes, to be accountable to nobody, to be « sort of Peregriva 
Pickle. What she wants she gets, though she finds, after 
all, the fruit of the tree of knowledge rather bitter eating. 
In one part of her career Moderna writes a novel, which she 
sends anonymously to her own father for criticism. In re 
ply she receives advice none the less valuable though given 
** with that total absence of knowledge which characterizes 
the mere reviewer.” In spite of the sarcasm here cleverly 
implied, the present reviewer does not hesitate to pronounce 
this novel one of the brightest and most original of recent 
productions, 

Opening the pages of a third book we breathe in delight- 
ful contrast a whiff of New England air, and exchange the 
flippant wit of the London drawing-room for the terse 
speech of the Yankee farm kitchen. Out of Stept continues 
the story of the Two Salomes whom we last saw standing 
under the pines of St. Augustine, the girl in silent misery 
watching the crows flying between her.and the sun. In the 
present volume Miss Pool has carried out to its logical con- 
elusion the curious psychological problem whose terms 
were laid down in the previous story. We find the two Sa- 
lomes again in their New England village picking up the 
threads of life broken by that fateful trip to Florida. ‘To the 
elder woman the events of the past year have only strength- 
ened her in more rigid adherence to principle ; to the young 
er it has brought keen suffering, but suffering which awak- 
ens no inner chord, The latent tendency to moral laxity, the 
bequest of a distant ancestor, which the Southern sun had 
already called into active being, asserts itself more and more. 
As she showed all in one the face of a Puritan and of a wo- 
man of the tropics, so her nature showed an unequal union 
of stern principle overbalanced by the laxness of the South- 
ern strain in her blood. With only the desire for life and 
love uppermost in her mind, Salome recalls Moore, learns 
the mortifying truth that she has delayed too loug, and yet 
finds that if she can have the sun hot and clear she can bear 
a good many things. In her confused conception that love 
justified every moral breach, she aids Moore in breaking a 
solemn engagement, and marries him without a pang of 
conscience, though she knows that another woman right 
fully belougs in her place, and that were her lover's mind 
endenied by illness he would preserve the honor of his 
word atany cost. But she is not given to repentance; life 
was of no use if it must be given up to continual self-re 
proach and self-sacrifice. Possessing not « scrap more con 
science than her West Indian ancestor, Salome, like him, 
possesses the mysterious something which wins and holds 
love, even if respect is lost. Salome is consistent to her na 
ture to the end, the creole part of her flashing out in her last 
assertion,‘‘ we have known what it is to be happy.” 

The sombreness of the story is lightened by inimitable de 
scriptions of Yankee life and character. Mrs. Scudder, with 
her abiding faith in mustard plasters even in cases of con 
cussion of the brain ; Mr. Sdudder, who would “ ruther hev 
an earthquake any time tian to hev mar git flustered”; 
Nely, with her native * faculty " deepened by the advantages 
of the “deestrict ” school ; Mr. Lincoln, who had been brought 
up by thirty years of marital training to think that it was bad 
women who were most likely to be interesting ; and Mrs. 
Hill, who walked miles on a “ sciatiky” leg for the grati- 
lication of pure curiosity—all are familiar figures in almost 
any village of the Bay State. Our old friend Mrs. Darragh 
reappears in the story, still on the hunt for material, and also 
her niece Portia, who we cannot help feeling deserved a 
better fate than marriage with a man so coldly scientific 
that if she wanted to be dissected alive she knew no one 
who would do it more skilfully. 

Without question Miss Pool has given us a most power 
ful novel. ith consummate skill the writer has presented 
facts and result, but has left unsettled the question how far, 
if at all, hereditary tendency releases one from. moral re- 
sponsibility. This problem is ingeniously left for the reader 
to decide according to individual light. 

ADALINE W. STERLING. 


* Music hath Charms. A Novel. By V. Manro Ferguson. New York : 
Herpes & Brothers. 

t The Maiden's Progress. A Novel in Dialogue. By Violet Hunt. New 
York ; Harper & Brothers. 

t Out af Step.. A Novel. By Maria Louise Pool. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


light locks allowed to fringe about 
the edges, it is becoming to many 
persons, even among those whose 
locks are thinning as the years 
multiply 

Just now there is coming in 
vogue a style which bids fair to 
become a rage, as it did, unfor 
tunately, thirty or more years ago. 
Ugly among the ugly, it is a style 
that should be adopted only by 
those whose ears are more re- 
markable for size than for beauty. 
Hair parted straight through the 
middle and brought close to the 
eyes and over the ears until it 
reaches the neck, whence it is 
drawn into a knot or coil so low 
down upon the back of the head 
that italmost rests upon the dress 
collar, is probably becoming to 
no one; yet with a few modifica- 
tions this style may be suitable to 
many, especially so to those with 
strong but not coarse features, 
and heads that are broad and high 
above the temples. In such cases 
the hair is simply waved and 
brushed loosely downwards, but 
at the same time slightly back 
wards, so that the ears shall not 
be covered, and then made at the 
back of the head, not on the neck, 
into a moderately heavy coil. 
This frequently has a beautiful 
effect, as it had in the case of the 
late Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes, to 
whom it imparted a Madonna-like 
expression that was greatly ad- 
mired by those whose ideas of 
beauty were not derived solely 
from fashion plates 

If, on the contrary, this style of 
hair-dressing be adopted by wo 
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long-faced, thin, mid KERCHIEFS 


die aged woman to For description see pa tern-sheet Supplement 


wear her hair in the 
fashion that is becoming to her round, full-faced daugh 


ter, in the beauty of her later teens 8 TO issue an In 
Vitation to neediess ugiiness 

The bang is bappily departed. When straight it was 
becoming to no mortal woman, young or old; and if 
frizzed or curled, it suited none but those with high 
foreheads and small features, and with the lower part 


of the face proportionally smaller than the upper. In 
such cases the soft fringe of fluffy hair was often very 
pleasing, especially if the nose were slightly ‘‘ tip-tilted 
Very trying to any but youthful and small features is 
hair turned directly and plainly back from the face 
But if waved or curled, and turned back in loose and 
graceful masses, or over a small roll, and with a few 
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men with low and somewhat narrow 
foreheads, prominent cheek-bones, 
and heavy cheeks and chins, they 
will do themselves a great injustice 
A fine-looking, middle-aged woman, 
whose fine, abundant, wavy gray 
hair has always been esteemed her 
chief beauty, was hardly recognized 
when she appeared at a hotel table 
a few mornings ago with her hair 
arranged in the new fashion. She 
looked capable of treason, strata 
gem, and spoils.” Her pretty fore 
head and small exquisitely cut ears 
being hidden, her nose was discov 
ered to be unexpectedly large, her 
cheek-bones suddenly became un 
duly prominent, and her full cheeks 
had developed into—the word is a 
very disagreeable one when applied 
to a human being, but it is the only 
one which is applicable—* chops,” 
while the short neck disappeared 
from view when the heavy hair lay 
in a coil upon its nape. A look of 
real distress was exchanged among 
several of us who had been rather 
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we seemed to ask each 
other, have the courage 
and kindliness to ask our 
friend to return to her 
old way of wearing her 
beautiful hair? None of 
us had it, but her hus- 
-band, who had been on 
a journey at the time the 
new fashion was adopt 
ed, on his return proved 
himself to be a man of 
taste by promptly pro- 
nouncing his verdict 
against the innovation 
In vain his wife protest 
ed that the styles had 
changed. ‘' That made 
no difference to him,” 
he declared. “The laws 
of beauty did not change 
with the fashions, and 
if bis wife wished him 
to continue to admire her she must return to her old 
ways.” Being a true woman, of course she wished no- 
thing so much as the admiration of the husband who has 
never forgotten to be also her lover, and the very next 
day our eyes were gladdened by a return to the old be 
coming style of softly waving hair drawn loosely back, 
and massed gracefully upon the top of the head. ‘ Ah, 
how pretty she is again!” we all said, under our breaths, 
with little sighs of satisfaction. Yesterday there was no 
uglier woman of her age; to-day there are few prettier. 

Every woman should make a study of her own face, 
and of discovering that way of wearing her hair which 
best suitsit. Of course, this will change somewhat with 
age. Both the face and the hair will change, and the style 
of hair-dressing will need modifications to meet those 
changes; but the same general effect may and should be 
preserved. 
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Gray hair is in itself as beau- 
tiful as brown or gold, and 
much more becoming to sallow- 
ness and wrinkles when these 
have taken the place of rosi- 
ness and smoothness, But hair 
artificially whitened is not be- 
coming. It acquires a bluish 
tinge which is excessively try- 
ing to even the fairest com 
plexion. No! Let Nature take 
her own way in this. Hair- 
dyeing bas almost completely 
gone out of date; let all the 
bleaching processes follow 
suit 

As long as the hair continues 
glossy and abundant, let it 
alone. Thin and dry hair is a 
trial to the possessor, but she 
should not allow herself to be 
discouraged. In this condi- 
tion no alkaline or alcoholic 
washes should be used A 
thorough wiping every day 
with a damp towel, and a sim- 
ple wash once or twice a month 
with a good tar soap, will an 
swer all purposes of cleanli 
ness, while a good rubbing 
twice or three times a week 
with vaseline and quinine— 
sixty grains of the latter to one 
ounce of the former—will sup 
ply the tonic and nourishment 
needed to keep the hair glossy 
and from falling out. In ad 
dition to this, in. cases where 
the scalp is pale and dry, a 
mixture of equal parts of best 
French brandy and cocoanut 
oil should be well rubbed into 
the scalp every other night 
but the hair should not be too 
much brushed Brushing is 
greatly insisted on, but a scalp 
in need of nourishment is not 
benefited by it; gentle rubbing 
with the hand is all the exer- 
cise it will bear 

While loose but neatly and 
tastefully arranged masses of 


softly waving hair are pretty 
and becoming to almost all 
faces, it is quite the reverse 


with frizzes, which, unless very 
carefully and artistically ad 
justed, are apt to look untidy 
—a fault for which nothing 
atones. Thin hair looks more 
abundant when frizzed or 
crimped, but the use of irons or 
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heated slate-pencils tends to break and still further decrease 
the quantity of the hair. It is better to use some of the 
arrangements of false hair, which are now so skilfully made, 
than to spend time, strength, and patience upon methods 
which are not only temporary, but, in the end, injurious. 
Papillotes or the soft kid hair-curlers are more safe for con- 
stant use than a hot iron; but where the latter must be used 
it is rendered less hurtful by folding a layer of thin manila 
paper around it to preserve the hair fromdirect coutact. The 
iron should be carefully tested first to avoid scorching, and 
the hair should not be pulled. When the natural hair is 
worn frizzed it should be kept quite short, or it will blow 
about and look untidy in spite of the greatest care 

Smooth bands and heavy braids of hair are becoming to 
persons with fine and regular features and symmetrically 
developed heads. To others they are apt to be trying, ac- 
centing all defects by their own perfection 

Would we advise the use of false hair? Yes, unhesitating- 
ly, where it is necessary, but by no means where it is not. 
We almost daily see young girls drawing their own abun- 
dant hair into tight little knots that it may not interfere with 
the wearing of certain fashionable freaks of artificial forma- 
tion which can be donned at a moment's notice, and—as the 
wearers falselv think—be safe from detection, and at the 
same time render unnecessary the care and neatness required 
to keep their own hair in proper condition. This form of 
laziness will inevitably bear fruit in the premature loss of 
one of Nature’s most highly prized personal adornments. 
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THE COSMETIC 
VALUE OF MIKTH. 
T apostle of comeliness 

should never forget that 
mirth is beautifying. No end 
of women possess what is term- 
ed *‘ gas beauty”—that is, they 
are plain enough on ordinary 
occasions and at staid after- 
noon functions, but at mid- 
night, under the blaze of can- 
delabra and gas-jets, they be- 
come radiant, metamorphosed 
beings. It is not altogether 
the glitter of jewels, the cloudy 
tulles, the shimmer of silks, 
and the inundation of light 
that transform them. It is 
something more subtle. It is 
the idea of unalloyed gayety, 
suggested by the lively strains 
of music, the fragrance of flow- 
ers, and the festive air gener- 
ally, that inspire these chame- 
leonlike women with a light- 
heartedness that causes their 
faces to become enwreathed in 
smiles, and their very eyes to 
dance with high spirits. The 
demi-semi smile that gives a 
twitch to the mouth but does 
not creep up to the eye is a 
poor affair by comparison. 

Many women are very much 
like those bewitching modern 
lamps dressed in their pretty 
modish shades, that possess in 
the daytime a cold, unallur- 
ing, even insignificant beauty, 
but when the flame is kindled, 
when the unrestrained smile 
bursts forth, a transformation 
takes place. 

A spontaneous smile lifts ev- 
ery line of the face. It might 
almost be called the elixir of 
youth. The play of the fa 
cial muscles that comes from 
hearty, frequent laughter re 
stores freshness and tone to 
the flesh of the face. It is, in 
deed, a sort of poetic massage 
The laughter should be the 
laughter of artlessness, how 
ever; it should spring from the 
childlike side of one’s nature. 
It is the happy laugh of animal 
content of little children re 
joicing in the song of birds, 
fresh air, blue sky, and a sense 
of gladness in mere existence 
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this is all beautifying. Itis, I believe, Daudet who dwells, 
in one of his shorter sketches, on the smile of infantile glad- 
ness, and how it resurrects a youthful face from the ashes 
of time. The state of mind that induces this sort of mirth 
should be sedulonsly cultivated by grown-up world-weary 
folk. It is said that George Sands’s decidedly coarse and 
heavily lined visage, taking on, even during her last years, a 
look of natve and infectious glee as she watched her grand 
children, grew young in the eyes of the observer. 

Laughing at people or situations, however kindly the ridi 
cule may be, is a habit that ages the face by stamping an 
expression of sophistication—of ‘‘ knowingness.” It would 
be better, perhaps, to be a famous humorist than a famous 
beauty, but I doubt if one could be both. Anna Marcu 
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CHAPTER XII. 


UNT LU-CLN-DA! 

AA sThe girl laid down the paper she was reading and 
sjualled—it is a rough and rude word, but it is the only 
word which expresses the excitement and amazement 
shown in this cry 

Aunt Lu-cin-da!” she repeated 

The elderly lady, who was engaged in some needle-work, 
looked up quietly 

Well, my dear! Another dreadful murder?” 

Not nearer than Buffalo, and that only an Italian fam 
ily. But, Auntie, listen to this.” She took up her paper. 

No"—she put it down again—“ tell me first what was the 
full name of grandfather—your father?” 

Why do you wish me to tell you? Surely you know 
already. He was named James Calvert Burley.” 

Yes: | wanted to make quite sure. And father's full 
name was John Calvert Burley. John C. Burley he wrote 
it. Yes—yes. Oh! it’s the same name.” She jumped up 
and clapped her hands. ‘* Auntie, where'd they come from 
—our people—your people?” 

Well, my dear, you seem very much excited about some 
thing. Why, you know. They came from a part of Lon 
don—Westminster. I believe the Queen lives near there 
Your grandfather often told me about the family house. It 
stood in a street called College Street, looking over the gar 
dens of Westminster Abbey.” 

“Ol! it’s the same —it’s the same.” She clapped her 
hands again ‘I knew—but go on, Auntie. What were 
they—by trade and calling, 1 mean?’ 

‘I don’t know that they were anything. Father always 
allowed that there was considerable money in the family 
He got none, because he ran away and never went back to 
ask for his share, or learned anything at all about them.” 

‘Oh! he ran away. What did he do that for?” 

They all ran away. He had four or five brothers, and 
they all ran away because, you see, my dear, their father 
was a miser, and made the home too miserable to be borne.” 

‘Yes! There were brothers. But they couldn't have 
had children, or there would be heirs.” 

* What are you talking about, dear? What heirs? Your 
great-grandfather was a most dreadful miser,” Aunt Lucin 
da continued Why, I've told you dozens of times how 
he would go out with a basket and bring it home filled with 
bones and crusts and broken vegetables — everything he 
could pick up. The boys were half-starved and went in 
rags—so they ran away. Your father was helped by his 
mother’s people, who made him a lawyer, and then—then— 
ie—came over”—she hesitated a moment and changed color 

‘and settled here, you know.” 

The girl nodded and clapped her hands again. ‘‘ Why,” 
she cried, ‘there can’t be any doubt. The miser only died 
the other day—at least—I suppose it was the miser—and— 
Aunt Lucy—Aunt Lucy "—she fell upon her aunt’s neck, 
and laughed and cried—'‘‘oh! our fortune is made. Oh! 
we are the luckiest people in the whole wide, wide world 
Oh! you poor thing! Never was any one so lucky. It isn’t 
too late to enjoy yourself, though father was so unlucky 
with the money. We must begin to consider at once what 
is best to do. There is no time to lose. Perhaps we can 
get a lawyer in London to do the thing; but English law 
yers are dreadful, I believe. Perhaps we shall even have to 
go over ourselves.” 

“My dear, I do not understand one single word that you 
are saying.” 

*“We could borrow some money; we shouldn't want 
much; | suppose they'll give up at once when they see the 
proofs. Oh! Auntie—you shall be the richest woman in 
the whole world; you shall have new frocks by the dozen—" 

“ Dear child! What is it?” she repeated, w ith some trouble 
gathering in her eyes 

‘Listen, Auntie! Only listen! Oh! listen. It takes my 
breath away only to think of it. Listen! listen! listen! Oh! 
it’s the most wonderful thing that ever happened to any 
body. All the good things—the lucky things—are coming 
to America. This is the real land for fairy stories. Ali the 
fairies are coming here. I am Cinderella— I am Cap 0’ 
Rushes—I am Belle Belle—Oyez! oyez! oyez!” 

Dear Ella.” The elder lady began to grow alarmed. 

Are you in your senses?” 

No, Auntie. Iam outofthem. But listen!” She had 
been jumping about and waving the paper in her hand. At 
last she still and read; “* Heras Wantrep!—Awn Im- 
MeNnse Fortune. Twetve Minions STERLING. Sixty 
Mitiuion Dotiars. ALL Droprrxe Into Queen Victo 
nia’s Lap. Heres Wantrep Name or Burvey.’ 

‘* These are only the head-lines, Auntie, just to wake you 
up. There, sit up now. Open your mouth and shut your 
eyes and see what I will send you. I am Titania, Queen of 
the Fairies. I am the Lady Best of Good Luck. Listen! 
listen! listen! 

«People named Burley are invited to read the following 
with attention. People whose mother’s name was Burley 
may also find it to their advantage to read it with attention. 
People whose grandfathers or grandmothers were named 
Burley may read it with singular advantage and profit. 
Till one fatal day four or five weeks ago, there lived in a 
little street, called Great College Street, Westminster, an old 
man, by name John Calvert Burley '—John Calvert Burley, 
Auntie. Think of that !—father’s name !—John Calvert 
Burley,” she repeated. ‘‘‘He was so old that he had ap- 
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parently outlived all his friends; at all events for forty 
years, as his housekeeper bore witness. No one ever called 
at the house except his manager. He was nivety-four years 
of age. Those few people who knew of his existence knew 
also that he was very wealthy. He was so very wealthy 
that his affairs were managed for him at an office, where he 
had formerly transacted business as a money-lender, by a 
large staff of employés — lawyers, builders, accountants, 
and clerks. The old man, who died suddenly, has, it ap- 
pears, left no will. The estate, therefore, in default of 
heirs, falls to the Crown, and it is the biggest windfall o! 
the kind that has ever happened. For the property left by 
this obscure old man is now estimated to be worth more 
than sixty millions of dollars. As yet no claimants have 
appeared, though it is extremely improbable that so great a 
fortune wil) not give birth to endless claimants. It is most 
certain, moreover, that the British Treasury will — the 
most rigid proof before admitting any claim. eantime 
we advise everybody named Burley to investigate their line 
of descent. If the deceased left brothers (which is not 
— or nephews and nieces, these will be the heirs to the 
whole estate. If there are neither nephews nor nieces the 
inheritance passes upwards to the children, or their descend- 
ants, of the dece ‘s grandfather. This opens up a wide 
vista of possible claims. For suppose the deceased's grand- 
father was born, say, in 1740, and had six children — of 
whom five are concerned in this inheritance. These five 
children, born, say, between 1765 and 1775, may have had 
five children each; these in their turn five each, and so on— 
until we arrive at a grand total in the present year of grace 
of 3125, all with claims to this estate. This gives to each 
the sum of $17,600 or £3520,a painful illustration of the 
reduciug power of common division.’ 

* There, Auntie, what do you say to that?” 

This conversation took place in a small house—a wooden 
house, painted a light yellowish brown, with a green porch 
and green jalousies, and at the side a small orchard. The 
house st in the main street of a litue New England town 
which has a special industry in chair legs. It was quite a 
small house, containing only one sitting-room, a veranda, 
a kitchen, and two or three bedrooms. Of the two ladies 
who lived in this house one, the elder, was a lady of a cer- 
tain age, who had a little—a very little money. The other, 
her niece, a girl of twenty-one or two, was engaged as 
cashier in the most considerable factory of chair legs in the 
place. The appearance of the elder lady, formal in her 
mauner, precise in her dress, indicated the great respectabil- 
ity of the family. Nobody, in fact, could be more respect- 
able. 

Tewksbury, Massachusetts, is a town in which the fem- 
inine element largely predominates. The ee Fe see, 
take all the places, berths, and appointments, and do all the 
work at half the pay that should be given to the men for 
the same work. Therefore the men—the few men who are 
born in this town—go dway West, and the women, thus 
achieving their independence, are entirely happy. The fu- 
ture of Tewksbury, Massachusetts, is uncertain, but as the 
greater part of a chair leg can be made by women just 
as well as by men, it is caiculated that encther fifty years 
will see the end of the town. This will be a pity, because 
it is a very pretty place, and in the summer most umbra- 
geous with shade trees. Yet who would not rather be a 
cashier to a chair-leg factory than a mere wife and a meek 
mother, slaving for a husband and for children? Tewkes- 
bury stands for many other places—we ourselves, if we live 
long enough, may witness the destruction of our own towns, 
when women have fully resolved on their independence and 
have driven the men out of the country. 

In the town of Tewksbury, not only do women predom- 
inate, but women rule. Theirs is the literary society; theirs 
is the circulating library; they form the committee for the 
lecture programme ; they get up the school and church 
feasts aud treats and social teas and summer picnics. It is 
a Ladies’ Paradise, with as little as possible of the other 
sex, and, in fact, there are very few husbands and no mar- 
riageable bachelors, aud the boys have to sit on the same 
benches as the girls, and are not only taught to behave 
pretty, but to acknowledge the superiority of woman's in- 
tellect, being admonished thereon by the result of every ex- 
amination. 

The Tewksbury Paradise is an Eden of culture with the 
disturbing element left out. Also needless to say that it 
has its commonplaces or maxims generally admitted — of 
which the one about the insufficiency of money to satisfy 
the soul naturally commends itself to a community of wo- 
men living on a very few dollars a week. Yet, you see 
how Philosophy may break down. What power had this 
maxim over the soul of Ella Burley when she read this in- 
telligence and was tempted by the prospect of these mill- 
ions’ Alas! Poor Philosophy! Whither wilt thou fly? 

“ Auntie!” cried the girl again. ‘Don’t look like that! 
Say something! Get up! Get up!” 

Miss Lucinda Burley took off her spectacles and gazed 
Into space. 

* Sure enough,” she said, slowly. ‘‘ Father came out of 
that street—and I suppose the man just dead must have 
been hig brother. Sure enough! One brother, 1 know— 
the eldest brother—remained at home—ninety-four. Yes, 
he must have been my uncle —ninety-four! It’s like a 
dream.” 

‘Sure enough, then, that great fortune is ours—isn’t it? 
Unless the other brothers— but that isn’t likely, or they 
would have come forward. It is ours, Auntie—ours.” 

To the girl’s amazement her aunt at this juncture turned 
perfectly white, and began to tremble and to shake. 

“Oh, my dear!” she cried, ‘‘ put it out of your head—we 
mustn't claim #. We mustn't think of it. Oh! it cannot 
be ours. Don't so much as think of it.” 

“Not claim it? Not think of it? But, Auntie, it is ours 
by right. What is the matter, dear?” For now Aunt Lu- 
cinda appeared to be nigh unto fainting. ‘It is the sudden 
shock that is too much for you. Dear Auntie, lie down— 
so. Oh! and I thought you were sitting so calm and quict 
over it—and | was so excited. Lie down—so—and let me 
talk. What was I saying? Oh! Yes, you are the niece 
and I am the grandoniece of the rich man’s brother. There 
were other brothers, but their descendants have not put in 
a claim. Now all that is wanted will be to establisi the 
relationship. Well! bere we are. Grandfather settled here. 
Hie was a lawyer here. He lived here and died here. Peo- 

»le remember him well; everybody remembers James C. 

urley. I remember him; an old man who walked with a 
stiff knee and a stick. He died fifteen years ago; he was 
about seventy-five when be died. Then everybody remem- 
bers father—John C. Burley—who was only forty-five when 
he died. We shall have nothing to do but just to connect 
grandfather with the house in Westminster.” 


“Is that all, Ella?” The elder lady sat up. She was still 
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pale and agitated. ‘‘Is that really all that we shall have to 
do? Shall we not have to go into court and swear all sorts 
of things?” 

‘* Why—of course—what more can there be? If we can 
prove that James C. Burley was the dead man’s brother, 
and that we are his descendants, what more can they want? 
Did you think you would have to stand up to be bullied by 
a brutal British lawyer? Or were you afraid there would 
be heavy law expenses, Auntie? as that what fright- 
ened you?” 

“Yes, dear, yes. Oh! that was what I meant. 
afraid. It occurred to me—but since that is all—” 

“Why, dear, what nonsense! Of course that is all. It 
will be as plain as possible. We shall simply have to show 
that grandfather was this dead man’s brother.” 

Aunt Lucinda sat up and took the — But her eyes 
swam—she could not read it; she lay down again, murmur- 
ing, ‘‘ After all these years—all these years—no—no!” 

*‘ After all these years, Auntie—yes—yes; after all these 
years! Oh! ‘To think that we shall be so rich—so rich— 
ol! so rich. Let us sit down and make out what we will do 
when we are so rich.” 

The girl was a slight and slender creature, bright eyed, 
rather sharp of feature; her hair nearly black, her black eyes 
deep set; she spoke and moved with animation. She was 
thoroughly alert and alive; she was a well-educated Ameri- 
ean girl who knew her mind and had her opinions. On 
one table Jay the library books she was reading; in the 
bookcase were her own books; on the writing-table lay the 
sheets of au unfinished paper on the Parleyings of Brown- 
ing which she was writing for the Literary Society. This 
was a flourishing literary society, including all the ladies in 
the town—two Sundeod and fifty-five—most of them wrote 
critical papers for the Society; the rest wrote poems; one 
or two had written for New York magazines. It was, you 
see, a profoundly critical and highly cultivated town. Many 
of the ladies, including Ella Burley, believed that the ver- 
dict of their Society on the merits of an author made or 
marred that author. 

Ella sat down beside the sofa on which her aunt Jay, still 
agitated, and began to talk. She enjoyed the pleasures of 
imagination for half an hour. Then she remembered that 
supper had to be prepared, and she ran out into the kitchen 
which adjoined in order to make it ready. And at intervals 
she ran back again to add another detail. 

But the elder lady lying on the sofa looked about the room 
with troubled eyes. ‘'She can find nothing,” she mur 
mured. ‘‘Oh! I burned all the letters and papers. Ol)! 
nobody knows except me—nobody else in the whole wide 
world. If it were discovered now—after I’ve hidden it 
away all these years! After all these years!” 

* Auntie!” the girl ran in again. “I’m real sorry for 
Queen Victoria. She little thinks that over here in the 
Land of Freedom there lives the heiress who is going to 
make her disgorge those millions. Of course, she reckons 
they are hers already. Fancy! At Buckingham Palace—l 
see them quite plainly—they are all sitting in a circle round 
the table, the Queen in the middle and the Prince of Wales 
on her right hand, contriving how to divide and to spend 
the money—and now they won't have any of it. Oh! what 
an awful blow for them it will be.” 

She disappeared again. 

When they sat down to supper neither could eat anything 
for excitement. 

“I have made up my mind, Auntie,” she said, as if the 
elder lady’s mind was of no account whatever. ‘I mean 
to carry this business through with a rush. I will give up 
my post in the factory to-morrow. We must get some 
money—an advance—a loan—a mortgage on this house will 
do—it won't cost much—we will go second-class to Liver 
pool; then I suppose a week or two will be all we want to 
get the business settled. Why, it’s as plain as can be—we 
must get certificates or something that we are the persons 
we claim to be, and you must get whatever proofs you have 
to connect grandfather with the—what is it, dear?” Por 
Aunt Lucinda was beginning to tremble again. 

“Oh! Are you quite sure—quite sure, dear—that there 
will be nothing more wanted? Only these cer.ificates? I've 
got old letters upstairs—letters from his mother to my 
father—” 

‘Why —of course. What should be wanted more than 
what we have? Get out every scrap of paper you can fin, 
and, Auntie, dear, don’t look as if we were going to be 
hanged. You shall be crowned, not hanged, my dear, with 
a coronet—a countess’s coronet. Oh! I feel so happy—so 
happy.” 


Three weeks later they were sitting in a London lodging 
—it was in Westminster, so as to be on the spot, close to 
Great College Street; in fact, it was in Smith Square, where 
stands the huge mass of stone called the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist. And it was a cheap lodging of two rooms 
that they took. 

“Now, Auntie”"—it was the day of their arrival; their 
boxes were unpacked; they had taken tea; they had tried 
the chairs and the sofa; and they were preparing to settle 
down—‘“‘let us bring out our papers. Oh, how I used to 
wake up at night on board the horrid ship, dreaming that 
we were in London and that we had lost the things. Here 
they are.” She opened a brown leather hand-bag and took 
out a bundle of papers. ‘* Here are the certificates of bap- 
tism; yours, father’s,and mine. They’re all right. John 
Calvert Burley, son of James Calvert Burley, lawyer, and 
Alice his wife. Yours, too, Lucinda Calvert Burley; and 
mine, Ella Calvert Burley. They’re all right.. Next here 
is the certificate to show that the late James Calvert Burley, 
an Euglisliman by birth, lived in Tewksbury, Massachusetts, 
and practised as a solicitor until his death in 1875. Here is 
the certificate of his death, with his age. That, of course, 
will correspond with his birth certificate at Westminster— 
in this = ugly church, I dare say. Here is my poor 
father’s death certificate. Also the certificate about his res- 
idence and practice. Then, here are the letters which you 
have kept—the letters of his mother (my arret groans ver) 
—only five of them, but two are enough. & ear James,’ ” 
—she took up one of the letters; it was folded in the old 
fashion, without an envelope, and fastened with a wafer— 
***T am rejoyced to hear that you are Well and Safe and that 

your Uncle Jackman has been able to find you Employment. 
Tour Father remains Obstinately Set against Forgiveness. 
And you must expect nothing from him but Resentment, 
unless you quickly return, which I fear you will not do. 
Write to me often. You can bring or send the Letters to 
save Postage. Push them under the Door. Be Good, my 
son, and you willbe Happy. Your Loving Mother—Frances 
og The letter is dated,” the girl went on, ‘‘ December 
hh, 1825.” 
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said Aunt Lucinda. ‘‘ The other letter is very much like it 
—writien a year later.” 

‘*My grandmother died about the year 1878, I believe. 
Auntie, the evidence is crushing.” 

* Are you quite sure—quite—that they can ask no other 
questions?” Aunt Lucinda asked, anxiously. 

‘*Why, of course not. What other questions can they 
ask? There may be other nieces and nephews. But the 
property could be divided, I suppose. Come, Auntie, the 
way lies plain and easy before us. We have nothing to do 
but to send in our claims. We will find out the way some- 
how. We will not have any lawyers to send in bills. A 
lawyer's daughter ought to know better. We will just 
draw up our statement, make copies of the letters and pa- 
ners, and send them in—the copies, of course. Why, Aunt, 
| wouldn't trust even Queen Victoria's lawyers with the 
originals. There, we will put them all back for to-night, 
and to-morrow—ah!’—she drew a long breath—‘‘ we will 
spend in drawing up our case. I suppose it will be ex- 
amined at once, and as there can be no doubt about it, we 
shall have the property by the end of the week. Poor 
Queen! She's a good woman; everybody says so. I’m 
sorry she will suffer through us. But, of course, we can’t 
help it. Perhaps a little present —a silver teapot, say—- 
would partly console her. Well find out how such a trifle, 
as a mark of respect from two American ladies, would be re- 
ceived. I don’t mind the disappointment of the Princesses 
a bit. And now,my dear, you are tired with the day’s 
journey, though it’s nothing-—really—to get across this little 
bit of an island. You ought to go to bed and rest. Other- 
wise there will be a headache in the morning, and—mind— 
lie down with a joyful heart. There’s no more doubt, mind 
—no more doubt than there is about the Stars and Stripes.” 

Aunt Lucinda obeyed. But she did not immediately go 
to bed. She sat on the bed and she trembled. Then she 
locked the door, and, falling on her knees, she prayed with 
all the fervor of a faithful Christian, while the tears ran 
down her cheel'«. ‘*Oh! God!” she murmured. ‘Grant 
that it may never be found out or suspected. After all these 
years! And no one knows except myself. After all these 
years! And hea Deacon! And our folks respected in the 
town! Oh! keep the sin a secret. Let it burn in my heart 
and shame me and torture me. Kill me with it and I will 
never murmur. Let mine be the suffering and the secret 
shame. But keep it—oh! keep it from the innocent girl. 
Oh! Lord, if the fortune cannot come to us by reason of that 
sin, let me alone know that it is the sin which stands in the 
way.” 

In the other room the heiress sat at the open window 
watching the lights of the House and listening to the clocks. 
She was not ignorant of the long history which the Palace 
Yard and the buildings around it illustrate and commemo- 
rate, but her thoughis were not with English history. She 
was thinking of the house, close by, where her great-grand- 
father, the miser, had lived, from which her grandfather had 
fled. She must contrive to see that house somehow, as soon 
as the case was presented, but not before. She would pre- 
sent herself as the heiress—it would be her own house—as 
soon as the property was handed over to her, that is to say, 
in a week or two at the outside. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.} 


THE IDIOT. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
IX. 


| REAKFAST was very nearly over, and it was of such 
exceptionally good quality that very few remarks had 
been made. Finally the ball was set rolling by the Lawyer. 

“How many packs of cigarettes do you smoke a day?” 
he asked, as the Idiot took one from his pocket and placed 
it at the side of his coffee-cup. 

‘‘Never more than forty-six packs,” said the Idiot. 
“Why? Do you think of starting a cigarette stand?” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Brief. ‘‘I was only wondering 
what chance you had to live to maturity, that’s all. Your 
maturity period will be in about eight hundred and sixty 
years from now, the way I calculate, and it seemed to me 
that, judging from the number of cigarettes you smoke, you 
were not likely to last through more than two of those 
years.” 

" “Oh, I expect to live longer than that,” said the Idiot. 
“I think I'm good for at least three years. Don’t you, 
Doctor?” 

‘I decline to have anything to say about your case,” re 
torted the Doctor, whose feeling toward the Idiot was not 
surpassingly affectionate. 

‘In that event I shall probably live five years more,” 
said the Idiot. 

The Doctor’s lip curled, but he remained silent 

* You'll live,” put in Mr. Pedagog, with a chuckle 
good die young.” 

‘*How did you happen to keep alive all this time then, 
Mr. Pedagog?’ asked the Idiot. 

“T have always eschewed tobacco in évery form, for one 
thing,” said Mr. Pedagog. 

‘I am surprised,” put in the Idiot. ‘‘ That's really a 
bad habit, and I marvel greatly that you should have done 
it.” 

The Schvol-Master frowned, and looked at the Idiot over 
the rims of his glasses, as was his wont when he was intent 
upon getting explanations. 

**Done what?” he asked, severely 

“‘Chewed tobacco,” replied the Idiot. ‘‘ You just said 
that one of the things that has kept you lingering in this 
vale of tears was that you have always chewed tobacco. I 
never did that, and I never shall do it, because I deem it a 
detestable diversion.” 

“I didn’t say anything of the sort,” retorted Mr. Pedagog, 
getting red in the face. ‘I never said that I chewed to 
bacco in any form.” 

‘* Oh, come!” said the Idiot, with well-feigned impatience, 
‘‘What’s the use of talking that way? We all heard what 
you said, and I have no doubt that it came as a shock to 
every member of this assemblage. It certainly was a shock 
to me, because, with all my weaknesses and bad habits, I 
think tobacco-chewing unutterably bad. The worst part of 
it is that you chew it in every form. A man who chews 
chewing tobacco only may some time throw off the habit, 
but when one gets to be such a victim to it that he chews 
up cigars and cigarettes and plugs of pipe tobacco, it seems 
to me he is incurable. It is not only a bad habit then; it 
amounts to a mania.” 

Mr. Pedagog was getting apoplectic. ‘ You know well 
enough that I never said the words you attribute to me,” he 
said, sternly. 
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**Really, Mr. Pedagog,” returned the Idiot, with an irri- 
tating shake of his re if he were confidentially hinting 
to the School-Master to keep quiet—‘‘ really you pain me by 
these futile denials. Nobody forced you into the confes- 
sion. You made it entirely of your own volition. Now I 
ask rm as a man and brother, what’s the use of saying 
anything more about it? We believe you to be a person of 
the strictest veracity, but when you say a thing before a 
tableful of listeners one minute, and deny it the next, we 
are forced to one of. two conclusions, neither of which is 
pleasing. We must conclude that either, repenting your 
confession, you sacrifice the truth, or that the habit to which 
you have confessed has entirely destroyed your perception 
of the moral question involved. Undue use of tobacco has, 
I believe, driven men crazy. Opium-eating has destroyed 
all regard for truth in one whose word had always been re- 
garded as good as a government bond. I presume the un- 
due use of tobacco can accomplish the same sad result. By- 
the-way, did you ever try opium?” 

“Opium is ruin,” said the Doctor, Mr. Pedagog’s indig- 
nation being so great that he seemed to be unable to find the 
words he was evidently desirous of hurling at the Idiot. 

‘*Tt is, indeed,” said the Idiot. ‘‘ I knew a man once who 
smoked one little pipeful of it, and, while under its influ- 
ence, sat down at his table and wrote a story of the super- 
natural order that was so good that pach said he must 
have stolen it from Poe, and now nobody will have any- 
thing to do with him. Tobacco, however, in the sane use of 
it, is a good thing. I don't know of anything that is more 
satisfying to the tired man than to lie back on a sofa, of an 
evening, and puff clouds of smoke and rings into the air. 
One of the finest dreams I ever had came from smoking. 1! 
had blown a great mountain of smoke out into the room, 
and it seemed to become real, and I climbed to its summit 
and saw the most beautiful country at my feet—a country in 
which all men were happy, where there were no troubles of 
any kind, where no whim was left ungratified, where jea- 
lousies were not, and where every man who made more than 
enough to live on paid the surplus into the common trea- 
sury for the use of those who hadn't made quite enough. It 
was a national realization of the golden rule, and I maintain 
if smoking were bad nothing so good, even in the abstract 
form of an idea, could come out of it.” 

«That's a very nice thought,” said the Poet. ‘‘I'd like to 
put that into verse. The idea of a people dividing up their 
surplus of wealth among the less successful strugglers is 
beautiful.” 

‘** You can have it,” said the Idiot, with a pleased smile. 
‘*I*don’t write poetry of that kind myself unless I work 
hard, and I've found that when the poet works hard he pro- 
duces poems that read hard. You are welcome to it. 
Another time I was dreaming over my cigar after a day of 
the hardest kind of trouble at the office. Everything had 
gone wrong with me, and I was blue as indigo. I came 
home here, lit a cigar, and threw*myself down upon my bed 
and began to puff. I felt like a man in a deep pit out of 
which there was no manner of getting. I closed my eyes 
for a second, and to all intents and purposes I lay in that 
pit. And then what did tobacco do for me? Why, it lifted 
me right out of my prison. I thought I was sitting on a 
rock down in the depths. The stars twinkled tantalizingly 
above me. ‘They invited me to freedom, knowing that free- 
dom was not attainable. Then I blew a ring of smoke from 
my mouth, and it began to rise slowly at first, and then, 

catching in a current of air, 
it flew upward more rapid- 
/ 3 ly, widening constantly, un- 
til it disappeared in the 
darkness above. Then I 
had a thought. I filled my 
mouth as full of smoke as 
possible, and blew forth the 
greatest ring you ever saw, 
and as it started to rise I 
grasped it in my two hands. 
It struggled beneath my 
weight, lengthened out into 
an elliptical link, and broke, 
and let me down with a 
dull thud. Then I made 
two rings, grasping one 
with my left hand, and the 
other with my right—” 

‘* And they lifted you out 
of the pit, I suppose?” 
snecred the Bibliomaniac. 


did,” said the Idiot, calm- 
ly. ‘‘But I do know that 
when I opened my eyes I 
wasn’t in the pit any long- 
er, but upstairs in my hall- 
bedroom.” 

‘*How awfully mysteri- 
ous!” said the Doctor, satir- 





ally. 
- ‘Well, [don’t approve of 
smoking,” said Mr. White- 
choker. ‘‘I agree with the 
London divine who says it 
is the pastime of perdition. 
It isnot prompted by natural 
instincts. It is only the habit of artificial civilization. Dogs 
and horses and birds get along without it. Why shouldn't 
man?” 

‘Hear! hear!” cried Mr. Pedagog, clapping his hands ap- 
provingly. 

‘* Where? where?” put in the Idiot. “That's a great ar- 
gument. Dogs don't put up in boarding-houses, Is the 
boarding-house, therefore, the result of a degraded, artificial 
civilization? I have seen educated horses that didn’t smoke, 
but I have never seen an educated horse, or an uneducated 
one, for that matter, that had even had the chance to smoke, 
or the kind of mouth that would enable him to do it in case 
he had the chance. I have also observed that horses don’t 
read books, that birds don't eat mutton-chops, that dogs 
don’t go to the opera, that donkeys don’t play the piano— 
at least four-legged donkeys don’t—so you might as well 
argue that since horses, dogs, birds, and donkeys get along 
without literature, music,mutton-chops and piano-playing—” 

**You've covered music,” put in the Lawyer, who liked 
to be precise. 

“True; but piano-playing isn’t always music,” returned 
the Idiot. ‘‘ You might as well argue because the beasts 
and the birds do without these things man ought to. Fish 
don't smoke, neither do they join the police force, therefore 
man should neither smoke nor become a guardian of the 
peace.” 


**1 GRASPED IT IN MY TWO 
HANDS.” 
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‘‘ PIANO-PLAYING ISN'T ALWAYS MUSIC.” 


“ Nevertheless it is a pastime of perdition,” insisted Mr. 
Whitechoker. 

** No, it isn’t,” retorted the Idiot. ‘‘ Smoking is the busi- 
ness of perdition. It smokes because it has to.” 

“There! there!” remonstrated Mr. Pedagog 

‘*You mcan hear! hear! I presume,” said the Idiot 

**T mean that you have said enough!” remarked Mr. Pe«! 
agog, sharply. 

* Very well,” said the Idiot. ‘‘If I have convinced you 
all I am satisfied, not to say gratified. But really, Mr. Ped 
agog,” he added, rising to leave the room, “if I were you 
I'd give up the practice of chewing—” 

‘*Hold on a minute, Mr. Idiot,” said Mr. Whitechoker, 
interrupting. He was desirous that Mr. Pedagog should 
not be further irritated. ‘‘ Let me ask you one question. 
Does your old father smoke?” 

**No,” said the Idiot, leaning easily over the back of his 
chair— ‘‘No. What of it?” 

** Nothing at all—except that perhaps if he could get along 
without it you might,” suggested the clergyman. 

‘*He couldn’t get along without it if he knew what good 
tobacco was,” said the Idiot. 

“Then why don’t you introduce him to it?” asked the 
Minister. 

‘* Because I do not wish to make him unhappy,” returned 
the Idiot, softly. ‘‘He thinks his seventy years have been 
the happiest years that any mortal ever had, and if now in 
his seventy-first year he discovered that during the whole 
period of his manhood he had been deprived through igno- 
rance of so great a blessing as a good cigar, he’d become like 
the rest of us, living in anticipation of delights to come, and 
not finding approximate bliss in living over the past. Trust 
me, my dear Mr. Whitechoker, to look after him. He and 
my mother and my life are all I have.” 

The Idiot left the room, and Mr. Pedagog put in a greater 
part of the next half-hour in making personal statements 
to the remaining boarders to the effect that the word he 
used was eschewed, and not the one attributed to him by 
the Idiot. : 
‘ Strange to say, most of them were already aware of that 
act. 
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Viotet.—1. Prononnce it as it is spelt, Tnx-e-do, with the emphasis on 
the second syllable. 2. Use one part tincture of benzoin to three or four 
of water, and bathe the face with this, 3, Use toilet waters in the bath 
or after bathing. Do not drench your handkerchief or lingerie with any 
kind of perfumes. 

E. H.—When a bride is married in her travelling drees she should wear 
a hat and gloves to complete the travelling toilette. A bonqnet of white 
flowers gives a bridelike touch, At a quiet home wedding the sisters of 
the bride wear pretty house dresses of crépon, foulard, or taffeta. 

E. V.—A soft felt but is most comfortable for travelling in the autumn. 
The Hamburg hat, having a tapering crown with indented top, will be 
worn agaip. Read about millinery in the Bazar of last week. 

Hroate.—Make a coat basque of your black faille for a church dress, 
and have a second waist cut round, with a great deal of white guipure lace 
on it, fora honse dress. Cut the neck of the latter low about the throat, 
and have a pointed guipnre collar. Trim the basque with jet-epangled 
galloon,and have a plastron of Liberty satin, either black or colored,as you 
prefer. The gored skirt, full in the back and very wide at the foot, need 
not be trimmed. Get either brown or black camel's-hair for the travelling 
dresa, and trim with velvet of becoming color, biuet biue, ruby, or green. 
Good feathers are an economical purchase, as they can be used a long 
time. Both repped silks and eatins will be worn by autamn brides, 

Cc. D. L.—The long full coats you describe are being made by tailors 
for antumn and winter travelling suits. There will also be many shorter 
coats, basques, and round waists, Long box pleats will be a feature of 
these waists. 

F. M. 8.—A stiff interlining is put around the foot and up the back of 
many wool dresses. A narrow bias band of velvetcen gives a good finish 
at the foot. Put crinoline lawn inside of large sleeves to make them 
stand ont in a round puff. Use pink Liberty satin as a guimpe or a full 
vest with the gray wool, and trim with gray velvet and some cream-white 
guipure lace. Make the black grenadine over black surah satin. Have 
around fall waist barred with insertions of white guipure lace or else jet 
galloon, and trim the skirt with the ruffles you have. 

J. O. ¥.—Liberty satin dresses al! pink or all white will be pretty for 
bridemaids at an October wedding. The ushers, in pairs, enter the charch 
first, followed by the bridemaids in pairs, and the bride walks last, escorted 
by ber father or other near male relation, The easicst way to serve re- 
freelmepts is to arrange them on a table in the dining-room, and serve to 
the guests standing. Salads, thin rolled bread-and-butter, ices, small 
cakes, and coffee are sufficient. 

Outve.—For a year's residence in California you will need clothes of 
different thicknesses. me dresses of wool should be of the weight of 
caslimere and serge, while others should be quite thin. You will also 
need a variety of wraps, cloth ca or jackets of different weights. It 
is not our custom to reply by mail to inquiries about dress. 

Sunsoaiper, 12354.—A winter in Italy is apt to be cold. You will need 
warm clothing; thick flannels and woollen dresses you will find most 
comfortable; and by all means take with you heavy wraps—a fur cape if 
you have one. For the steamer you need a pretty travelling dress of 
serge or sacking for fine days. For stormy weather have an old tress and 
a good nister. You will find practical hints in the article “‘ What We are 
Doing,” in Bazan No. 2. A felt hat for the steamer and for travel- 
ling is nsefal, and you will need a bonnet such as you would wear in 
winter at home for dress-up occasions. 











PARIS FROCKS FOR GIRLS 


See illustration on front page. 


oy Hl modistes make special designs for the gowns of 

ve fille—the young girl still in her teeus. These 
models are distinguished by extreme simplicity, depending 
for beauty on their cut and fine fit, and their absence of 


the je 


elaborate trimmings. For such girlish gowns white mus 

soft clinging wools, and taffeta silks are used, the silks 
in small checks being made at present for afternoon wear, 
ind in view of the coming demi-season Ruby and white 


checked taffeta is chosen for the dress illustrated. The 
round wa follows the outlines of the slender figure, and 
extends inside the belt of the skirt. It shows no seams but 
those under the arms, and fastens invisibly on the left side 
of the plastron, while the lining, fitted by darts, is hooked 


down the middle of the front. The plastron, nearly cov 
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puffed to the elbow are untrimmed. A bébé sash of light 
biue surah like that of the collar is in wide folds, and is tied 
in a large bow in, the back, with ends half the length of the 
skirt. Three rows of the narrow straight-edged lace trim 
the skirt, which is gathered all around. Long black stock- 
ings are worn with low patent-leather shoes. The hat of 
black straw is trimmed with an Alsacian bow of silk match- 
ing the sash, with erect white wings at the back. 


SUMMER GOWNS. 

See illustrations on page 685, 
fb dinner gown shown is of maize - colored taffeta 
dotted in pale green. The full round baby waist has 
puffed sleeves and a pointed girdle of green miroir velvet, 
and a soft deep bertha of embroidered mousseline drooping 


feature of this otherwise very simple gown. They consist 
of a collarette of white silk faced with gray, spreading fu 
two flaring points at front and back, and surmounted by a 
narrower revers collar also of gray over white (see the back 
view given on page 676); coming from under the latter are 
narrow jabot revers of gray studded with steel buttons, 
tapering to two rosettes on the front of the belt. The silk 
collar fastens in a rosette at the back. 

A charmingly youthful gown is the one of pink and white 
striped wash silk of which an illustration is given. It is 
accordion-pleated throughout the plain skirt and the round 
French waist with double-puffed sleeves. The crush col- 
lar with small double rosettes, the belt with long sasb, and 
the sleeve bracelets are of black satin ribbon. Lawns and 
fine ginghams are sometimes made in similar fashion. The 
accordion-pleating is an ephemeral feature, which disap- 
pears when the gown is submitted to cleansing influeuces. 





ering the front, is of embroidery, and may be of bands of 
cream-white open-work done on batiste or else on plain 
taffeta silk, The insertions cross the top in yoke shape, 
while those below taper to the waist and fall in curved tabs. 
The collar and belt, ending in chouz, are of raby-colored Lib 
erty satin. Large sleeves and the wide skirt require no 
trimming 

A small Leghorn hat completes the youthful costume. It 
is trimmed with white satin ribbon and thick white ostrich 
feathers 

The small girl wears a typical French frock with large 
waist of natural length and short full skirt. It is of bluet 
blue crépon, with a yoke of écru embroidery on batiste 
The crépon is brought down in full folds on an easy-fitting 
lining of white cambric. The yoke is of the shallow round 
shape now in vogue, with a collar-band of lighter blue 
surah. Four narrow ruffles of erépon edged with narrow 
lace, straight-finished like insertions, are below the yoke in 
front and back alike. The back of the waist is without 
fulness, and the fastening is made in the middle. Sleeves 


HOUSE TOILETTES. 


from the pointed neck; the embroidery is carried in two 
jabots down the back to the bottom of the skirt, where 
there are three flounces of it encircling the foot. 

A promenade costume that conveys a suggestion of au- 
tumn is of crépon of a reddish-brown tinge, cross-striped 
with silk. Delicate lavender-blue velvet ribbon forms the 
belt with sash ends, which is the only garniture of the plain 
skirt. The round waist is draped in cross folds at the front, 
the back being smooth fitting and seamless. A series of 
five chouz of the velvet ribbon surmounts the sleeves, and 
there is a stock-collar to match. 


HOUSE TOILETTES. 


IGHT gray crépon is the material of one of these mod- 
els, with silk of a darker dove gray for the facings of 
revers, the crush collar, and belt. The waist has a plain 
seamless back, and a full front, shirred at the middle to 
form a vest between the revers, which are the one elaborate 
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TOO MANY CLOTHES. 


“ROWING children do not need too great a stock of 
clothes to carry them through a season. Of course 
sufficient for cleanliness and comfort is a necessity, but too 
great a number for the mere sake of variety is to be depre- 
cated. 

Little girls and boys outgrow dresses and jackets very 
fast. It is better to have a few changes, and when they are 
outgrown or shabby, get rid of them for a fresh set of 
slightly increased size. A large number of suits or dresses, 
which must be remodelled and enlarged for use during a 
second season, is burdensome. Looking ovef the stock of 
clothes, which, because they were so numerous, were each 
but slightly worn, we are apt to regret that we did not buy 
one-half the number, and let the child wear them entirely 
out. 

“It would have been far less trouble then,” thinks the 
amateur dressmaker with a sigh, ‘‘and certainly far less 
trouble now!” 
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CAST UPON THE WATERS. 


BY HOWARD SEELY. 


AYARD had gone to Prospect Park that morning 
to finish a short story he had been writing. The 
practice had become a habit with him lately, for 
he was subject to continual interruptions at home, 
and found there a certain half-comfortable isola- 

tion which enabled him to give his fancy scope. 

It may be remarked, however, that this expedient was not 
without its drawbacks. Although it was midspring, and 
the trees and shrubbery were green with delicate leafage, it 
was still chilly in the park, and the pursuit of literature un- 
der such circumstances must be regarded as at best an invi 
tation to pneumonia or bronchitis. 

Being a man of fair physical health, Bayard saw fit to 
disregard this. And, indeed, the previous winter had made 
him a trifle reckless, for it had been so severe in physical dis 
comfort as to fetter his power of expression. He used to 
say that his mind was “‘like some still lake which a keen 
frost locks from shore to shore.” He could not write at such 
times, and he was now far behindhand in his yearly output 
of fiction. So he resolved to resort to this rash experiment 
in the effort to catch up. But there were other things that 
he minded more than the rigor of the season, and which an 
noyed him greatly until he became used to them. Children 
and nurse-maids who noticed him seated, note-book and pen- 
cil in hand, on some sunny bench regarded him with a cu- 
rious awe. Every lounger or idle mechanic in the park 
recognized him as a private detective or ‘‘spotter” of the 
authorities, And even officer 1147 was so impressed by the 
regularity of his attendance as to survey him suspiciously 
from the vantage of a neighboring hill-top, and finally, walk- 
ing down with exaggerated dignity to where he was sitting, 
requested him in surly fashion to ‘‘sit up straight,” and not 
try to “ lay down on them seats.” 

The spot which Bayard had chosen for his literary labors 
was a pretty one. It was distant about a mile from the main 
entrance, and was reached after a rambling walk over the 
asphalt among scattered evergreens. The footpath wound 
down at last into a sort of hollow at the foot of lofty and 
venerable trees, beneath which wooden seats were placed. 
Just before stretched a shallow lake picturesque with wild- 
fowl, and there were a few deer fenced in securely on a green 
lawn. Behind, at a short distance among the trees, the broad 
park driveway swept, branching into several curving vistas 
overhung with foliage. The low rumble of the carriages 
and the pleasant murmur of voices occasionally drifted to 
the ear. 

Bayard was fond of this spot, but he had not frequented 
it often before he found it equally popular with the nurse- 
maids of the neighborhood. They passed and repassed the 
particular bench he had elected to call his own with aggra- 
vating persistency. Their idle talk annoyed him and inter- 
rupted him in his work, and had it not been for a power of 
concentration which he possessed, he would have accom- 
plished nothing. But the present spring morning was es- 
pecially benign and soothing in its influence. As the day 
wore on the sun asserted itself, sending long pencils of light 
athwart the shady retreat, and making it warm and com- 
fortable. Birds were holding little twittering conclaves in 


the shrubbery around him, as if gossiping merrily about 
the sunny weather; and now and then Bayard’s eyes would 
be attracted from his writing to a pair of frisking gray 
squirrels which were regaling themselves at intervals on a 
few dry cones that the previous season had spared. 

An hour or two had thus slipped away, and Bayard felt 
that he had spent rather a profitable morning, judging by 
the amount of copy he had produced. He felt that his de 
scriptive passages had been especially felicitous, his conver- 
sations far from trite, and were it not for the fact that his 
hero and heroine seemed hopelessly estranged, in spite of his 
best efforts to make matrimony an easy and practicable goal, 
he would have been well content. His invention and pen 
began to flag together, and he was considering the feasibil- 
ity of afflicting ove of his characters with dangerous or 
deadly disease, as a possible escape from his dilemma, when 
he suddenly heard his own name spoken by a pleasant and 
silvery voice 

Bayard looked up. Two young girls had seated them 
selves on a bench near him. They were perhaps nineteen 
years of age, modishly attired, both rather pretty, and the 
taller of the two held im her hand a daintily bound book. 

Now it happened that the cover of this particular book 
was so familiar to Bayard that he recognized it under the 
present circumstances with a distinctly emotional thrill. 
For it was hardly a month ago that he and a famous de 
signer had devoted several hours to the selection of this 
particular design—the book in question being none other 
than a collection of short stories by the gentleman himself. 

Bayard had been only a few years before the public as an 
author, and the sensation of seeing his own work in the 
hands of those he casually met was still agreeable. I hope I 
shall not prejudice him in the mind of the reader if [add 
that it was still deliciously novel. Just now he was con 
vinced, from the way in which his name had been mentioned, 
that he was likely to be treated to a bit of unconscious criti 
cism. He closed the note-book in which he was writing, 
and without raising his eyes, sat expectant. 

* Yes,” said the taller girl, with a slight yawn, which she 
partially concealed by a slim hand gloved in Suéde, ‘‘ Bayard 
is his name—Henry Bayard, It’s that book of stories that 
came out this spring. I’ve looked them over. They're not 
absolutely bad. But 1 get so out of patience with the man. 
He’s really so superior, you know—especially in what he 
says about women.” 

‘** That's the trouble with authors,” replied the other girl, 
sagely, with a toss of her head. ** They affect that, you see, so 
as to get people to pay attention to them. And they don’t 
know such a fearful lot, after all, and the most they think 
they know they imagine. What sort of a man is he? I dare 
say he’s some underbred cad, with his coat out at the el- 
bows, and who eats with his knife.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t think that,” said the other gir], with a laugh; 
**not so bad as that. But he’s conceited. He needs taking 
down a peg or two. I wouldn’t mind the opportunity—that 
is, if he’s a gentleman.’ 

‘You can't be at all sure of that,” replied her friend. 
** Any one who can hold a pen nowadays seems to feel call 
ed upon to instruct the public. But you don’t want to try 
and meet an author, Elsie. You want to do all you can to 
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avoid that. Every one says they’re so disillusionizing. In- 
stead of what charms or interests you in their pages, they 
say you always find a dull, flat, stale, tired, uninteresting 
man, who never blacks his boots and whose clothes don’t fit 
him. Promise me, Elsie, you'll never make the attempt.” 

“I'll promise nothing of the sort, Bess,” said the taller 
girl, rising and strolling into the summer-house across the 
walk that overlooked the lake. Her companion followed. 
For a few moments the two young women stood there gaz- 
ing down into the muddy water, and watching the water 
fowl] that were swimming about and diving beneath its brown 
depths. 

“If I should have my wish,” said the one called Elsie, 
musingly and rather abruptly, ‘I'd go ont of my way to 
meet this young scribbler, because I think the experience 
would be rather amusing, Bess. He don't give at all the 
impression of us he ought to, you understand. He tears off 
the veil and depicts us familiarly, just as we are in our 
home-life. He don't put us on a pedestal or on dress pa- 
rade at all. He has the audacity to dissect and inventory 
our little emotions and fancies, and he even says that mat- 
rimony with us is something of a game, just as business is 
with men.” 

‘* Fancy such impudence!” returned the other young wo- 
man, with a peevish grimace. ‘* Well, if he’s that kind 
of a man, I’ve had enough of him without reading a line. 
I don’t believe I care to borrow the book, after all,” she con- 
tinued, turning its leaves over carelessly. She had taken 
the volume from the hand of her friend. “ In fact,” she 
said, suddenly, snapping its green and gold covers together, 
**T think I'll send this young man on his travels.” 

And without more ado she flung the volume into the 
Jake with all the force she could summon. The hapless 
book opened as it fell, and as it struck the water its spot- 
less leaves fluttered for an instant helplessly in the wind. 
Then it slowly sank down into the shallow depths, pursued 
and pecked at by a few ravenous swans. 

Bayard witnessed this consigning of his productions to 
a watery grave with an almost irresistible inclination to 
laugh. 

The taller girl was evidently much vexed at her friend's 
action. ‘* Well, I call that rather high-handed, I must con- 
fess, Bess,” she exclaimed, indignantly. ‘‘ What everdo you 
mean by that?” 

The other shrxgged her shoulders carelessly. ‘‘Oh, I 
don’t know,” she said; ‘it rather amused me to do it under 
the circumstances. I'll get you another copy, of course.” 

‘*No, you won't,” replied the other, with spirit, ‘‘for I 
certainly shouldn't accept it now.” She tapped the railing 
in front of her with a gesture of irritation. ‘‘ But I wanted 
that book for a particular purpose,” she continued; ‘ I had 
made a number of notes in it. I don’t thank you-—” 

She paused, for a tall shadow had suddenly fallen athwart 
the arbor, and she realized that her rebuke was overheard. 

Bayard had entered the summer-house. He was standing 
near her, apparently halting between a bow and a’ smile. 
He had removed his hat, and she saw at once that he was 
about to address her. Instinctively she drew back. 

‘** Pardon me,” he said, with great deference of manner, 
‘but I have been a witness to the little accident that has 





just happened. If you will not permit your friend to re- 
place the volume that has slipped from her hand, may I ask 
that you will accept itfrom me? I happen to have one with 
me, though I confess it bores me somewhat to read it.” 

As he spoke, he drew from the pocket of his light over 
coat the counterpart of the green and gold volume that was 
still engaging the attention of the swans in the lake below. 
He presented it to her with a grace of manner that was in- 
describable. The girl aveapied the book half impulsively, 
balf hesitatingly, and then blushed charmingty. 

‘* Really,” she said, with an interesting embarrassment of 
manner, ‘‘I don't know why—I should—receive—this— 
especially as I have no—acquaintance—” 

Bayard lifted a hand in protest 

‘If you think it such bad form,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ pray 
overlook it on the ground that, notwithstanding what I have 
heard, I have been so unfortunate as to write it.” 

He bowed low, and replacing his hat, turned and left the 
summer-house with a light and gracefal step. The two 
young women regarded him breathlessly. Miss Paragon, 
who had cast him to the swans, was conscious of feeling a 
trifle faint. She sat down abruptly 

‘* Mercy, how romantic!” she gasped 

Elsie Wood leaned against a pillar of the arbor dreamily, 
with the recently acquired volume in her hand. Down be- 
low the abandoned book was still visible in the brown 
shallows 

‘The man is certainly a gentleman,” she said, ‘‘ and he 
dresses in excellent taste. Bessie Paragon, I should think 
you'd need those smelling salts after what you said about 
ragged elbows and eating witha knife. That bowtonniére of 
violets and those creased trousers looked like it, didn’t 
they? Of course I can't think of recognizing him here- 
after, unless we're properly introduced,” she continued, ab- 
sently, and glancing down at the book. ‘‘I must put that 
down to the irony of fate, I suppose, and of course, like 
most writers and other men worth knowing, I shall find he 
objects to going out.” 

** Of course,” Miss Paragon assented. ‘‘ But wasn’t he ex 
quisitely polite? Did you hear him on the subject of my 
dropping his book by accident? I thought I should die.” 
And she broke into a nervous laugh. 

‘ Phat,” returned Miss Wood, with a superior air, “ was 
the quintessence of sarcasm. I am surprised that you did 
not recognize it. But | think there has been a veil over 
your faculties most of the afternoon, You're pot yourself, 
and there’s a proof of it.” 

She pointed to the book in the water below. 

Miss Paragon pouted and tilted her patrician nose at her 
friend in reply. “As you please,” she returned, a little 
icilygrising from the rustic seat. ‘‘ But you should recog- 
nize me as a benefactress in disguise, Elsie Wood. You 
have realized your darling wish. have put you in the way 
of knowing your amiable author, you must confess.” 


II 


Several weeks elapsed without ven tying Miss Paragon's 
words. Not only did Bayard and Miss Wood fail to meet 
again in the interval, but they were not rewarded with even 
a sight of each other. This was rather odd, too, especially 
as both put themselves to some personal inconvenience to 
detect and familiarize themselves with the other's identity 
and surroundings. With Miss Wood the task was compara- 
tively easy; for knowing the author's name and his pub- 
lishers, she was able, by discreet questioning and adroit dis- 
cussion of his book in the circle in which she moved, to 
glean a few biographical facts and points of personal bis- 
tory that she found interesting. 

She chanced also upon a paragraph in a syndicate letter 
which stated that he had recently stopped a runaway horse 
in a neighboring city, thereby saving two old ladies from 
serious injury. The letter vouchsafed the additional infor- 
mation that the gentleman’s eyes were gray. She esteemed 
these facts of so much importance that she cut them out 
and carried them for a long time in her pocket-book—the 
one as evidencing that he was a man of courage, and the 
other that sincerity was the basis of his character, it bein 
one of her school-gir! beliefs that reliance could be placec 
in gray eyes. Miss Wood's experience of the male sex was 
limited 

Bayard’s researches among Brooklyn's ‘four hundred” 
were necessarily baffling and sentesed, For nothing could 
convince him that the fair unknown was not to be found in 
that rather elastic category, and he had only the clue that 
her first name was Elsie to guide him in his search. So, 
after stating that fact to certain members of the smart set of 
the *‘ Heiglts” aud the ‘* Hill,” he was driven perforce to a 
rather elaborate description. 

** She is a tall girl,” he would say, ‘‘and has a flowerlike 
face with violet eyes, blond hair, and features chiselled like 
those of acameo. She sometimes wears a Frenchy gown of 
claret-coiored silk and velvet and a long beavercloak. And 
her hat! Well, her bat is indescribable, but we'll say it is 
a modification of the ‘fifteenth-century pokes,’ with curl- 
ing feather and all the modern improvements.” 

In reply to this bis informant, if he happened to be a man, 
usually told him that he would probably meet with best 
success by consulting Harper’s Bazar or the MS. of his 
next novel. It is my duty, however, to say that the ladies 
were invariably appreciative and attentive. But Bayard’s 
inquiries led to nothing, notwithstanding. 

t was a singular thing that, in his curiosity about the 
identity of his fair critic, Bayard was not prompted to re- 
visit the locality of his former labors in Prospect Park. He 
might have conjectured that she would certainly come 
there again; for, as if driven by a similar fatality to that 
which prompts the murderer to revisit the scene of his 
crime, the two young girls often repaired to this rural spot. 
Here they would sit for hours in the summer-house, and 
discuss at great length the particulars of the'r former esca- 
pade. But the bench that Bayard had occupied was always 
a vacant. 

*]T shoulda’t think he'd find much inspiration for future 
stories in this place, poor man,” said Elsie one day to Miss 
Paragon, with rather a regretful air. ‘‘ And I presume he 
doesn’t care if he never sees either of us again. I'm sure I 
wouldn't if I were he.” 

‘But if that’s the case,” returned Miss Paragon, ‘‘ will 
you explain to me why on earth he gave you the book? He 
certainly was not called upon to do that, especially after 
the extravagant eulogy we had bestowed upon it.” 

** There’s something in that,” Miss Wood replied, thought. 
fully. ‘But I guess he did that from a species of brava- 
do, or perhaps with the idea of making us both uncom- 
fortable. I wouldn’t wonder if the man would be puzzled 
to tell why he really did it himself. At any rate, I’ve re- 
read the stories, and it strikes me 1 was rather flippant in 
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my early comment. There is rather more in those slight 
sketches than I was led to believe.” 

Miss Paragon gave a light sarcastic laugh. “I don't 
doubt it,” she returned. ‘‘ But then, you know, Elsie, when 
you read them first you were unaware of that boutonniére of 
violets and those creased trousers. They have the effect of 
clearing the mental atmosphere, as it were. I've read the 
book since, too, and I thought I could see that gallant young 
man bowing and scraping on every page. It really inter- 
ate ve my interest in the plots. But he is certainly 
very bright.” 

Miss Wood cast a supercilious glance at her friend under 
her curled lashes. ‘‘ Really?’ she said. ‘‘ Well, Bessie 
Paragon, how discerning we have grown! It is certainly a 
pity that Mr. Bayard cannot have the benefit of your re- 
= They would prove so stimulating to his future 
work,” 

It will be gathered from the sarcastic flavor of the above 
that the young ladies’ interest in the novelist had now be- 
come absorbing. They frequented book-stores and libraries, 
and soon familiarized themselves with everything the gen- 
tleman had written. It did not take them very long to 
do this, for he was not an established writer—only *‘ very 
rising.” His earlier writings were entombed in the lesser 
periodicals, and with the aid of Poole’s Index these fair 
resurrectionists succeeded in dragging them from their 
graves. With romantic interest they appraised this literary 
baggage at an extravagant figure, and were loud in their 
predictions of his future fame. 

How far their enthusiasm may have contributed to such 
result I cannot say, but they certainly succeeded in getting 
the young man very much talked about in the very fashion- 
able circle in which they both revolved. Meanwhile the 
sale of the green and gold volume went steadily on. Pub- 
lishers began to speak of it as the book of the season. And 
then one day there appeared in a leading periodical a story 
so witty, so ingenious, and of so original a flavor that, com- 
etlike, it seemed to trail applause over all the literary firma- 
ment. ‘‘ Cast Upon the Waters ” was the title of this for- 
tunate jeu desprit, and its title was certainly suggestive. 
Miss Wood and Miss Paragon read it before the ink was dry 
from the rollers, and decided that their predictions had been 
fulfilled. Henry Bayard had not only written a brilliant 
story, he had achieved a reputation at one bound. They 
made a special pilgrimage to Prospect Park one afternoon, 
and confessed this belief to each other in the little bower 
where the man's claims to immortality had once been de- 
nied. But they were obliged to acknowledge that, not- 
withstanding its title, there was nothing in the unworn per- 
sonnel of this famous story that they could fairly claim had 
been suggested by themselves. 

‘Their disappointment at this contretemps was too deep for 
words, 

And now they began to hear of the rising sun in the 
world of letters on every hand. Pictures of him were dis- 
played in shop windows, and a certain literary publication 


- of conservative views did not hesitate to give him the en- 


dorsement of its frontispiece. There was one portrait of 
the young celebrity that threw both young ladies into rapt- 
ures. It represented him in a single-buttoned frock-coat, 
with a light walking-stick in his fingers, and additionally 
embellished by a silk hat. When Miss Paragon encounter- 
ed this complacent triumph she purchased it at once, and 
mounting it in a silver frame, placed it upon her toilet-table, 
where it was afterwards discovered by Miss Wood, and 
promptly confiscated. Later, becoming intoxicated by the 
cloud of incense which upper-tendom united in burning at 
the favorite’s shrine, this enterprising young woman con- 
ceived the notion of writing to him, and accordingly indited 
a most effusive epistie, which was additionally incoherent 
from the fact that it was written in the angular hand, with 
Jin de siécle embellishments. 

Bayard’s first impression, when he received this scented 
favor, was that some wildly erratic artist had favored him 
with a fragment of manuscript music; but after patient 
study, and by dint of holding a blotter over the lower half 
of each word (which was elaborately superfluous), he man- 
aged to grasp the contents. 

Being a sensible man, and, in spite of his sudden success, 
not yet afflicted with that form of hydrocephalus which 
latterly seems to afflict the literary lion, he replied in a mod- 
est and appreciative note. In her first transports over this 
epistle Miss Paragon thought she would have it framed, as 
being thus more likely to accomplish its deadly work upon 
Miss Wood. Eventually she decided to leave it carelessly 
open, with the signature uppermost, upon her writing-desk, 
and when Elsie noticed it, alluded to it carelessly as one of 
several in a clandestine correspondence of long standing. 

In this way and in others the peculiar ‘‘ irony of fate,” as 
Miss Wood termed it, decreed that she should be tormented 
by the personality of a man she could not meet. She saw 
him once out riding in the park, admirably mounted, and 
displaying, it struck her, all the skill of an accustomed 
equestrian. When she saw fit to join his riding club, it 
was only to learn that he had been riding off a few lessons 
that had been left over from the previous season, and prob- 
ably would not return. She made the acquaintance of a 
certain Miss Trianon, who was musical, and was said to hold 
the author in easy thrall, but straightway learned that that 
young woman was going to Bar Harbor for the season, and 
that her parlors were already draped in brown holland. 

Miss Wood contemplated going to the World’s Fair ber- 
self, or to Europe, she could not tell which. The “‘ White 
City,” she knew, would be undeniably hot, and, she feared, 
stupid; besides, she hated a crowd. On the other hand, the 
Continent had little inducement to offer that season, save 
the cholera, and to this favor she did not incline, The in- 
terval of doubt and delay she beguiled with the minor tyran- 
nies of her dressmaker and the spring shops; and then there 
was a flurry in Wall Street. Stocks depreciated alarmingly 
in a few days, and her father informed her that the ‘‘ grand 
tour” was rather more than he could manage that season, 
as he would need the summer to recoup himself from his 
losses at home. 

To Chicago, therefore, the young girl went; but before 
she departed she had the satisfaction of reading Bayard’s 
name among the outward-bound passengers upon the Cam- 
pania on her second trip. She sighed, and reflected that all 
hope of meeting the man must now be postponed until next 
season. 

The young woman was not a little stunned by Chicago. 
It im eee hes as being bigger, dirtier, and noisier than 
New York, and not half so interesting. The t city’s 
seething life, its immense bustle and go, the quickstep of its 
thronging citizens on the sooty sidewalks, and the incessant 
clang of the cable-cars made her feel as if the haughty me- 
tropolis she had left behind was being distanced here by the 
inland lakes in push, public spirit, and commercial enter- 
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prise. Nor was this impression dissipated by her four 
weeks’ residence. She could not help echoing sadly in her 
own heart the sentiment of a wide-awake broker who rode 
opposite to her in a Lincoln Avenue car, and, as the cable 
twisted and turned amid Lroad streets and sky-seraping ma- 
sonry, inspected ees with amazedeyes, ‘“ New York 
doesn’t know it,” said that worthy, comprehending the whole 
ear in his confidential soliloguy—‘‘ New York doesn’t know 
it yet, but she certainly is not in it.” 

And when on a bright, clear day, with skies of cloudless 
blue overhead, and a caressing breeze from the lake fanning 
her cheek, she sought the White City, and the glittering and 
wondrous spectacle of arch and column, pediment and en- 
tablature, beggaring ‘‘the glory that was Greece and the 

randeur that was Rome” in its enchanter’s dream of pure, 

entelic white, burst upon her from the deck of an electric 
launch silently cleaving the waters of the Grand Basin, the 
young girl bowed her head in admiration, and felt her heart 
swell with a noble pride that this stupendous architectural 
triumph, if indeed achieved by an inland and rival city, was 
none the less America’s very own. 

Her soul uplifted in a sensuous dream of beauty; she 
wandered about the shining Court of Honor, feasting her 
eyes upon the heroic statues that bordered the peristyle, and 
the blue infinite glimpsed between lofty columns; gazing 
afar at the marvellous fountain that filled the opposite vista, 
and the dome of the Administration Building that towered 
over all, while the plashing lagoon fawned upon the marble 
courts and spacious staircases that leaned to its brink. 

And so for days she wandered from one gleaming palace 
to another, dazzled by the sculptured grace of marble, the 
a glories of canvas, the — treasures of art and 

istory gathered from the ends of the earth, and always 
with a growing sense of wonders unexplored and treasures 
which the observer could not compass, until at last, wearied 
and dazed, she sed beneath the elevated structure of the 
Intramural Railway, and so out upon the broad and popu- 
lous thoroughfare known as the Midway Plaisance. 

It was almost a relief from the magnificence she had be- 
held to turn to this noisy avenue, bordered on either hand 
with garish shows and miniature reproductions of the Orient. 
Tt was curious to see the people pouring in a resistless tide 
up and down over the asphalt, yet without collision; to note 
the nor excitement of the motley crowds, and how yellow- 
booted Lascar, swarthy Arab in burnoose and turban, caf- 
taned Egyptian, and half-naked Samoan touched shoulders 
with Americans and Europeans in smiling good-will. 

Of course Miss Wood visited Cairo Street, where, if she 
did not ride one of the swaying camels, she was amused at 
the shocking spectacle of the pretty and full-toiletted young 
women who did. Amid the confusion of this quaint and 
crooked elbow of Egypt she strolled under queer galleries 
and past gaudy bazars and shops, sometimes loltering to hang 
interes above ee treasures of jaspar and moon- 
stone and silver filigree, or to cling close to some coign of 
vantage while the vociferous caravan of mule and camel 
drivers swept wildly by, crying out their single English 
password, ‘‘ Looka oud! looka oud!” 

It was nearly noon when she emerged, and she paused for 
a moment upon the ap Etre ye The vast and stately 
structure of the Ferris Wheel filled the immediate vista. 
Miss Wood stood still, following with her eyes the silent, 
noiseless ascent of the great cars upon its seemingly slight 
periphery—up, up, up, into the blue empyrean. She noted 
the general resemblance of the imprisoned voyagers to caged 
animals, or even criminals, behind their confining bars. 
But of course she must avail herself of this opportunity to 
experience the wonders of the American rival of the famous 
Eiffel Tower. Joining the line of waiting applicants for 
tickets, she purchased one at the little window. She as- 
cended the steps, and, as the monster machine ceased to re- 
— the attendant unlocked a car door, and she passed 
witbin. 

The situation was so novel, of being lifted thus helplessly 
into unfathomable space, that for a few seconds she was too 
much taken up with her sensations to look about her. The 
thronging Plaisance dropped away from beneath her feet. 
Yet she ascended with a motion so steady that she might 
have closed her eyes and imagined herself seated in her 
room at the hotel. She was too excited to do this, and she 
told herself that this experience couid not be widely differ- 
ent from an ascension in a balloon. Still she rose. The 
great lake was before her, the stately white palaces of the 
exposition far below, and beliind her smoked the mighty 
city of the interior that had wrought this fair illusion, 
stretching at one point for thirty-two miles in a straight 
line. She turned to try and grasp in one brief wide-sweep- 
ing glance this illimitable prospect of man’s greatness (for 
the wheel was beginning to descend), when she came face 
to face with a tall, erect, and fastidiously dressed gentle- 
man who was gravely regarding her. Their eyes met. 
Miss Wood caught her breath. It was Henry Bayard. 

In the first impulse of her surprise Miss Wood yielded to 
the natural timidity of her sex. She flushed violently and 
looked around for some way of esca But she was locked 
in, and as she reflected that she could not be released until 
the wheel had made another revolution, the absurdity of 
attempting to run away from a man whom she had been 
trying to meet for the last six months made her face about 
and stand stock-still, with an embarrassed smile of greeting. 
Bayard took a step forward and removed his hat with 
grave courtesy. 

‘* It is a wonderful spectacle,” he said. 

* [t certainly is,” said Miss Wood. 

‘*T would not have missed it for worlds,” continued he. 

‘* Nor I,” Miss Wood assented; ‘‘ but,”she added, natvely, 
. ; feared you might. I thought you were on the other 
side.” 

Bayard raised his brows. ‘‘I was, indeed,” he replied; 
‘‘but I went only for the voyage. We had a wonderful 
trip,” and he launched out into an interesting description of 
the speed of the Campania, the completeness of her appoint- 
ments, and other details of the last ocean greyhound. 

The great wheel clicked and came to a full stop. The 
attendant unlocked the car door noisily, and cried, ‘* All 
out!” and Elsie Wood and Henry Bayard looked at each 
other and laughed. The wheel had made an entire revolu- 
tion while they had been idly conversing. A second time 
that marvellous prospect had unrolled its wonders before 
them, and they had been as hecdless of it as if born blind, 

Still laughing lightly, they left the hollow square in which 
the wheel is enclosed, and paused on the sun-steeped Mid- 
way. 

a oe next?” said the novelist, with his engaging 
smile. 

“ I—am—sure—I—don’t—know!” Miss Wood returned, 
embarrassedly. Her face was a study, for she saw very 
plainly advaucing towards her the tall aud stately figure of 
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her aunt, who had accompanied her to Chicago as chap- 
erone, and whom she had lost in a crush in the Woman’s 
Building early that morning. 

Bayard, all unconscious of future complications, went on 
enthusiastically ; ‘‘If you're in doubt,” said he, ‘let me 
recommend the Ostrich Farm, where you will have al! the 
mistakes and inaccuracies of the encyclopedias refuted by 
a gentleman with scarcely as many fingers as he has 
thumbs.” 

The apparition of a face in a stylish bonnet, the brow be- 
neath her gray frizzes puckered with anxiety, suddenly fell 
between them. 

** Well, Elsie, for pity’s sake!” a high-keyed voice remon- 
strated. ‘I've looked high and—” 

Miss Wood was prepared. With a prayer that the novel- 
ist would not betray her, she said quickly: ‘‘ Mr. Bayard, 
aunty. Mrs. Evelyn, Mr. Bayard. or course you remem- 
— aunty, how often you've heard me speak of Mr. Bay- 
ard?” 

Mrs. Evelyn did not at that moment remember Mr. Bayard 
from any other young man of his years. She was not lit- 
erary in her tastes. But she was so overjoyed at her meet- 
ing with her niece that she bowed smilingly and acquiesced. 
Mr. Bayard accepted the situation with well-bred courtesy; 
but when it is remembered that he had not an idea of the 
name of the young lady in whose company he was found, 
his composure was something to be admired. 

After a little hesitation it was decided that mutilation so 
remarkable as Mr. Bayard described was quite irresistible; 
so the ladies consented to visit the Ostrich Farm. There, 
after being introduced to Grover Cleveland, Susan B. An- 
thony, Benjamin Harrison, and other illustrious feathered 
bipeds, they were treated to an array of facts about os- 
triches that paled before the digital exhibit the witty show- 
man himself afforded, and Miss Wood only realized that 
they had appetites which not even her blue parasol, with its 
tiger’s-eye handle, could entirely subdue. 

By this time, however, there were other appetites that re- 
quired attention besides those of the birds, and as it was 
after one o'clock, Bayard proposed that they should take 
lunch in ‘*Old Vienna.” Miss Wood was about to decline, 
when she was amazed by her aunt’s quiet approval and polite 
acceptance of the gentleman’s invitation. She seemed to be 
already prepossessed in Mr. Bayard's favor. To say that 
Miss Wood was amused at this situation is needless. She 
with difficulty retained her composure as she reflected upon 
Mrs. Evelyn’s pronounced views in matters of social eti 
quette; and, in fact, she now quite agreed with a remark of 
her aunt’s at supper the previous evening, that ‘‘the Fair 
seemed to make people absolutely daft.’ For before she 
knew it they were seated at a little table in a spacious open 
square, with the emperor's own band discoursing loudly in 
its centre, und all ber surroundings, even to the street lamps, 
so quaintly Viennese that she was carried back in memory 
to an afternoon in her childhood when she had experienced 
the reality. Mr. Bayard told her that it was infinitely more 
delightful at night, when the moon rose over the picturesque 
houses, and the particolored lanterns swung from rafter und 
balcony, and the harsh German spoken on every hand, and 
the voice of the Nachtwiichter proclaiming the hour, made 
the illusion so perfect that the very stars that twinkled over 
head seemed to bend above a street in the old quarter of the 
Austrian capital. 

Miss Wood could well believe it, for she was learning 
many things that afternoon that were absolutely new to 
her, not the least of which was that she was beginning to 
be seriously interested in a gentleman who had never been 
formally presented —a thing in itself sufficient to shock 
the very pavement of so aristocratic a quarter as Brooklyn 
Heights. But the fact remained. She told herself that she 
had never met any one whom she regarded as quite so enter- 
taining in conversation, so agreeable in manner, or in dis 
position so amiable as this young novelist who had sud- 
denly become a celebrity. Several times, from the look of 
recognition cast at him by the cusual passer, she realized 
that he was recognized, but Bayard himself seemed to be 
modestly unaware of the interest he excited. It was charm- 
ing to be in the society of one so distinguished. So far from 
desiring to take him in band, or to make him feel the piti- 
less lash of her sarcasm, Miss Wood, now face to face with 
her unconscious victim, felt herself helpless and only too 
content to listen eagerly to that pleasant voice. She would 
not for worlds have alluded to that uncomplimentary inci- 
dent of the past which bad made them known to each other. 

As the afternoon wore on (for they spent the rest of it in 
doing the sights of the Midway) Miss Wood made other dis- 
coveries. In the German Village she perceived that Henry 
Bayard’s eyes, instead of being gray, were really of a > 
culiarly poetic and soulful blue, and she immediately dis- 
carded her former preference for gray eyes, aud found her- 
self satisfied with the blue. At the Algerian Palace she 
made up her mind that he was really handsome. Having 
gotten thus far, she watched him narrowly to detect, if pos- 
sible, any answering gleam of sentiment in his own eyes. 
She was not sure of this until they got to Blarney Castle. 
But by this time Mr. Bayard, on the plea that he had 
omitted to bring his note-book, had borrowed one of Miss 
Wood's cards on which to make a necessary memorandum, 
and having thus without embarrassment made himself ac- 
quainted with his fair companion’s name, began to yield to 
the general infatuation of his surroundings. Mrs. Evelyn, 
who was intensely interested in the curious sights they were 
witnessing, left the young people a good deal to themselves, 
so that ere nightfall both were pretty well advanced in 
the conjugation of that mysterious verb which for one, at 
least, had begun in ‘‘Old Vienna” with Feh liebe. When I 
add that they now made the discovery that they were all 
stopping at the same hotel, and after dinner Mr. Bayard in 
formed them that he had secured tickets for Columbus at 
the Auditorium—a spectacle for which both ladies had 
vainly endeavored to secure seats—it will be understood that 
the gentleman rose proportionately in the estimation of the 
chaperone. In the graces of her fair charge it was impos- 
sible for Mr. Bayard to rise higher. 

Surely the logic of events is quite apparent. Circum- 
stances threw them together, and for many days they sought 
the Fair Grounds in the same congenial society. Mrs. Evelyn 
seemed strangely oblivious to the accents of the old, old 
story, told again in soft whispers beneath her very eyes. 
But perhaps she was in the confidence of her niece, and had 
for her a woman’s sympathy in finding thus early in her 
life ‘‘ that one unclouded day that is as fair as June roses 
and dawns but once.” 

It was one night on the Lagoon, amid the same enchanted 
surroundings, that the situation culminated. They had been 
drifting to and fro upon the Grand Basin in a gondola, list- 
ening to the exquisite harmonies struck from viol and man- 
dolin on the electric launches that, radiaut with colored 
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lights, darted hither and thither over the water. All round 
them the vault of night was jewelled in light, from the 
bright points that outlined the marbled magnificence of the 
Court of Honor to the flaming cressets that surged and 
tossed above. Far below the electric fouutains towered to 
the zenith, blushing in rose, dowering the sky with sap- 
phire and emerald and amethyst, that made the Great Foun- 
tain seem some statue-manned galley breasting a cataract of 
prismatic hues. 

Lost in contemplation of this t’s dream, they had not 
spoken for some moments. At length Bayard, turning to 
the fair girl who sat beside him with entranced eyes, burst 
out: 

‘* When can I find a fitter time, my darling, to ask you for 
this little hand I hold?” 

‘* And if I should decide to give it you?” she answered, in 
a whisper. 

‘* Why, then,” said the enraptured man, ‘‘ shall dawn for 
me horizons fairer thau any we behold, and a second time 
my destiny shall have been ‘cast upon the waters.’” 


DOWN THE SOUND. 
BY J. H. SEARS 


\ E will say you have joined the schooner-yacht Vivian 

at Glen Cove, for the annual New York Yacht Club 
cruise. Running down out of blistering, badly ventilated 
New York—that city always seems to need ventilating tow- 
ards evening—on the late afternoon train, you drive over to 
the ‘‘ Landing” to look for your boat. Some one offers to 
take you off to the yacht in a half water-logged dingy for 
three dollars, but realizing that twenty-five cents would be a 
high price, you hesitate, and suddenly a big cutter with four 
men in blue at the oars runs out from under the nose of the 
break water, and there in the stern sits your commanding offi- 
cer for the next week. He is incidentally your host for the 
same period, and greets you now as such. Then comes a 
quick trip out among the hundred white phantoms with 
their many lights, = in a moment you are crawling over 
the Vivian's white sides and stepping on her dark, clean 
deck, then down the companionway into the saloon, and 
finally there is a quiet hand-shaking and a comfortable chat 
before turning in. 

There is something remarkable about this going on board 
a yacht. You have come from the city with half a dozen 
evening and morning papers. ‘There is an uncertainty about 
the tariff bill; Japan is blowing up China; and a hundred 
other important and interesting things are going on. But 
when the other guests of the Vivian’s crew look over the 
em they read of the last race of the Vigilant, and then 
et the paper fall to the saloon floor, and discuss how it hap- 
pened that the Virian ran into a calm streak this afternoon 
off Oyster Bay and let the Graywing iu ahead of her by two 
minutes and eight seconds. No one wants to know any- 
thing about the world or about China or the Wilson bill, 
but if the Commodore is going to get us all up in the morn- 
ing at 7.30, it is a very important matter. There is some- 
thing delicious about all this, and it is not the least delicious 
thing in the cruise. Then comes an attempt on your part 
to sleep, but the absence of snorting elevated roads and rat- 
tling milk carts is too much, and you toss around your bunk 
restlessly in the oppressive silence. 

It may be about five or half past five next morning when 
you hear the men washing down decks overhead with sand 
and water, and then doze follows doze as you nestle in 
among the clothes and realize that the office will know you 
no more for ten days, until the chief's voice calls all hands on 
deck fora bath. Squadron etiquette, strict unwritten law 
that it is, prescribes that no women aboard any boats in the 
fleet shall appear on deck before eight bells in the morning, 
which is eight o'clock, and hence all hands have till that 
time a chance for the morning plunge. There is nothin 
like it in all the world. It is cold and clean and crisp, and 
if it is a struggle to get up the gangway again out of the 
water there is quite enough pleasure in the swim to pay for 
that struggle. Once dressed after such a bath the day never 
could be begun better. Half past seven strikes—seven bells 
—and for five minutes or more you hear the musical ringing 
of different toned bells all over the little Cove as the quar- 
termasters’ watches disagree one way or another. But not 
so at eight bells, half an hour later. That is *‘sunrise,” 
and the Commodore of the fleet not only says when eight 
o'clock actually arrives, but he says when the sun shall rise. 
Every bell in the fleet waits for the cannon aboard the Com- 
modore’s steam-yaclit, and the moment it booms out across 
the bay they all ring out cight times together, and all the 
signals climb up to the mast-hend at once. The day is 
begun, and the next thing is breakfast. 

It is only a little later that the Commodore signals “ get 
under way for New Haven at nine,” and then the battle 
begins in earnest. First, all hands turn to on the throat and 
peak of the mainsail, and when it is finally up you look 
anxiously at your quivering hands, and wonder how many 
times during the week that enormous sail is going to be set. 
Then follow foresail, maintopsail, and the head sails are 
made ready to hoist away. The anchor is hove short, and 
we are ready a little later to break away as the Commodore 
comes down through the fleet to take up his position just 
outside the Cove near a small boat with a huge flag upon it. 
This stake-boat forms a starting-line with the Commodore’s 
yacht, and we are to pass over it to make the start. 

Some one aboard the Vivian is appointed time-keeper, and 
it is his business to watch the guns from the Commodore. 
First comes the preparatory gun; ten minutes later will 
come the ‘‘sloop gun,” and from that time until the third 
gun, five minutes later, the sloops struggle to get over the 
line. If you do it inside these precious five minutes your 
actual time of crossing is taken. If you go over after that 
you have to count yourself as starting at the third gun. 
Our start comes between the third and fourth guns, and the 
moment the preparatory shot is fired we begin to work for 
‘‘ position.” As each minute passes it is called off, and you 
can watch the Colonel, who is at the wheel, work the Vivian 
just up on the weather of the other boats far enough away to 
get good headway. Then the sloop gun sounding gives us 
five minutes, and all the schooners move gracefully down 
towards the line. It is four minutes short of the third 
gun—three minutes—two minutes—then one, and sheets are 
trimmed in as we let the lively boat feel her start towards 
the line. Everybody else has started too, and all want to go 
around the stern of the Commodore's yacht in order to luff 
up and get the windward position. A moment after the 
gun fires three big 90-foot schooners shoot across the line. 
clearing each other by less than ten feet, all heeling down 
to the breeze, all boiling along at a goodly pace. It is a most 
exciting start, but we are a little to the windward, though a 
little astern of the others, and as things go our position is a 
good one, 


Then once started on the run, all things are straightened 
out for the forty-mile race; every one gets down out of the 
wind, and the beautiful long run across the Sound begins. 
All through the day we are continually timing other boats as 
they pass certain points or round buoys to see how much 
they have gained or we have gaived since the last point, and 
finally towards middle afternoon we run into Morris Cove 
off New Haven the second boat over the line. Sails are furled 
in short order, and we sit on the deck for an hour or more 
and watch the other members of the squadron come in. The 
Commodore was on hand to serve as finish-line long before 
we arrived, and took our time as we crossed, and we can see 
him still out beyond the breakwater taking the time of the 
late runners. 

Then come dinner, and a glass of champagne to the honor 
of the good Vivian who has won us a Cruise Cup, and when 
the daily papers come aboard you read over the Vigilant's 
last record and yesterday's account of the squadron race. 
No more Chinese war, nor tariff, nor suffrage, nor anything 
else; and you no longer wonder that none of the party look 
for these insignificant things. Nothing can touch us, neither 
tariff nor war; we have won and dined. 

So the cruise goes on from New Haven to New London, 
from thence to Newport. Each day a stirring race, each 
day a victory or defeat, and in the midst of all this the 
famous Goelet Cup race. 

I suppose there is nothing in America that can equal that 
famous race off the Brenton Reef Light-ship at the mouth of 
Newport Harbor. Mr. Goelet has done more than can be 
well told for American yachting by giving the two silver 
prizes—‘‘ cups” they are called—which bear his name. 

The preparation begins early in the morning. If you are 
up by five or even earlier you take a hand with the men, 
Half a dozen small boats are alongside, and everything that 
can possibly be taken out of the Vivian is put into them— 
mattresses, cushions, cabin stores, skylight covers, ropes, small 
anchors, and a thousand other things. Life-lines ure taken 
off, and anything that adds weight or is likely to catch the 
wind disappears over the side. We have been racing for 
the past week, to be sure, but this is business to-day. No 
galley fire after breakfast, for the cook and steward will be 
wanted on the main-sheet during the race instead of in the 
galley, and so they make nearly a hundred sandwiches, and 
that is all we get till dinner late at night. 

Then the question of getting the mainsail set comes up, 
and it takes twenty or thirty men to settle that. But the 
mainsail sinks into insignificance when the club-topsail is 
tackled. It is the worst thing in the cruise, and if you can 
find employment elsewhere while they are running this up, 
you do so, especially if you have ever prepared for a race be 
fore. Before the sail is up it is nearly out of sight, aud 
everybody is worn out. Still, it is a great sail for a race, 
and it must be set. 

Our task in getting out to the Light-ship is made difficult 
by an almost flat calm,and when we are once there, by eleven 
o'clock, there is nothing to do but drift about, waiting for 
the Commodore to hoist his signals as to which of the two 
courses we are to take and when we are to start. He is a 
foxy old sea-dog, and he is waiting for the southwest breeze, 
which comes along in the early afternoon about as regular- 
ly.as the afternoon itself. As we drift around among the 
two or three hundred yachts, the sight is something that 
can hardly be equalled. Everything, from enormous 
steam-yachts like the Nourmahal to little cat-boats, is out 
there, drifting leisurely about. Now and then we drift un- 
der the stern of some beautiful great schooner that is not 
racing, and catch a glimpse of a party of men and women 
sitting or lying about the deck in the shade, watching the 
fleet and waiting for the signal-gun to see us struggle for 
position over the line. 

As sure us one o'clock comes the sou’wester comes too, 
and before you realize it we are over the line beating out 
to Block Island. Every one lies down to wiadweek and 
ouly the Colonel at the wheel has anything tosay. This is 
no yachting party. It is strict discipline for every one, and 
if you make a mistake you will have a fine assortment of 
adjectives presented to you with pleasant frankness. 

© the race goes around tle two marks and up on the wind 
to the finish. If we win, it is another victory to the Vivian's 
credit, and the race ‘‘ couldn’t have been fairer.” If we lose, 
**it was a fluky day, and there wasn’t any real test of speed.” 
The Graywing got a breeze out in the Sound or off Block 
Island, and you couldn’t have told that it was coming there. 
At night there is a different kind of tired in your bones, and 
perhaps you have not been so physically weary for many a 
day. Then the cruise is continued to Vineyard Haven, to 


New Bedford, and back to Newport. 

Before you know it the ten days are over and you are go 
ing on at the old desk, and it is all a dream, except the peel 
ing of the skin we nose and ears, and the pleasant rec 

ifferent races that will last longer than 


ollection of these 
avy sunburn. 





Mr. Junian Rapa, whose graphic studies in HaRPER's 
WEEKLY and Harper's MaGazine have been a revelation 
of Our own country, is now on his way to the East in the 
interest of these periodicals to observe and report the war 
between China and Japan over Korea. Mr. Ralph will be 
ne by Mr. C. D. Weldon, the artist, who has an intimate 

nowledge of Oriental life, and who will co-operate with 
him in this expedition. Mr. Weldon’s delightful pictures of 
the Wee Ones of Japan, which are still fresh in the minds 
of Bazar readers, surprised by their truth and lifelikeness 
even those who had been long residents of that country, 

—Theodore Robinson’s art classes have been established 
this summer at Princeton, New Jersey, in Evelyn College. 
The house is a beautiful old place, the former home of Mr. 
Allen Marquand. The lawn is wide and shaded, The ex- 
terior is picturesque with gables, verandas, and flowering 
vines, ithin, the halls and rooms are spacious, opeving 
airily into one another across the great width of the house, 
and are floored with oak. There are wide window-seats 
and quaint old furniture throughout. The whole atmos- 
phere of the place is artistic. It seems a most delightful 
and fitting abode for an art school. 

—The house of the late Charles O'Conor at Nantucket 
should possess especial interest for women, on account of 
its being without closets. The architect was a young rela 
tive of Mr. O’'Conor, and the house was finished before 
either mau noticed the deficieucy. 
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FIELD-FLOWER DESIGN 


DAISY DESIGN, 

tie is one of the series of field-flower designs, to be used 

together in a portiére as described in Bazar No. 82, or 
separately, as one may desire. It will require one tint-of 
pure silver white, two shades of gray, one considerably 
darker than the other, one of bright yellow, and two of 
green; or, if preferred, the whole design may be done in 
white upon a white ground 


A TAILOR-MADE BODICE. 


N ABEL threaded her needle, and then let her hands 
4 fall dejectedly upon a partially finished bodice which 
lay on her knee 

Alice, her ‘‘ advanced” sister, was turning the leaves of 
a scientific paper, and Mrs. Middlemore, their friend, daw- 
died in a chaise-longue and watched with listless interest the 
play of shadows in the tender lights under the elms. 

* It is exasperating to look at you two!” Mabel exclaim- 
ed ‘I wish you had these seams to overcast. Then you 
would be able to be neither scientific nor picturesque. 
Overcasting is really a test of moral fibre. There is dan, 
a creator's zest, in fitting a bodice; but the dull execution 
of finishing damps ardor in well-doing. What is the use in 


it? Who sees these exacting seams? Why should I be a 
slave to the tyranny of these little slanting stitches?” 

Alice looked up and quoted: 

“*In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere.’ ” 

** But what goddess is coming now, Alice, to hobnob with 
our lares and examine my bodice?” 

“What goddess?” repeated Alice, resetting her eye-glass- 
es for an attack on an article on “* Microbes.” ‘‘ Why, here 
she is in the person of Mrs. Middlemore. What would she 
think—” 

‘Mrs. Middlemore indeed!” broke in Mabel. ‘‘ Mrs. Mid- 
diemore, in all the serenity of a tailor-made perfection! If 
she dare criticise, 1 will know it is because she cannot 
achieve; and that is the source of most criticism, isn’t it?” 

“Not in this instance,” Mrs. Middlemore replied, laugh- 
ing, and coming to Mabel’s side. ‘‘My serenity, as you 
call it, is earned by achievement; I made this gow entire 
myself. But I have found the way to the royal road to 
knowledge in dress-making. Let me show you. The tai- 
lor’s sign -post points the way. Really, Mabel, I think I 
can help you. May I try?” 

**Gladly enough,” answered Mabel. 
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**The only way to 
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give help is to show one how to help one’s self. 1 know 
very little about sewing, but I have to make my own dress- 
es. If you can tell me how to attain ‘the dear Must,’ as 
Alicé says Goethe called all necessary work, you will be a 
goddess indeed!” 

Mrs. Middlemore drew her chair by Mabel’s side and took 
the bodice from the girl’s hands. She looked at it carefully, 
then said: “‘ No wonder this bodice of yours * puckers,’ as I 
heard you say it did. Don’t you see that your lining is cut 
all wrong? If you will cling to this old method of making a 
bodice, at least observe one definite rule in cutting out lin- 
ings, which is to shape each part so that the woof-threads 
will go as straight around your waist as the belt does. That 
puts the warp perpendicular, and gives a perfect bias on 
the seams in the back. But I know what you did. You 
cut out your lining from any picce that was large enough, 
did you not? See! All the threads run differently. Alice’s 
goddess would make a wry face when this bodice was un- 
hooked from the closet.” 

‘* Perhaps she would think it was intended for the skeleton 
in my closet!” said Mabel, gently withdrawing the bodice 
from Mrs. Middlemore’s resisting fingers. 

** No,” Mrs. Middlemore said; *‘ let me hold this specimen 
of your work as my object-lesson. Now,” she continued, 
**T must be treated as a priestess, and not as a goddess, and 
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DINNER 


you must accept my lightest word as a sa 
cred revelation 

Remember it is by dignifying minute 
details that the artistic cachet is given to a 
tailor-made bodice. In the first place, a 
tailor-made bodice will have all of the seams 
in material and lining (as they are made 
separately) face to face. This will avoid 
that overcasting which so irritates your pa 
tience 

‘*T suppose you have no measure system 
by which you cut out your dresses. So few 
people Who sew have any meutal equipment 
for the art! 

‘*Then a pattern from an old bodice is 
your philosopher's stone, eh? Well, let me tell 
you how to take a pattern from that same 
old bodice, for I'll wager you do not know 
how. First remove the belt, then try on the 
bodice wrong side out Even if the old bod- 
ice be perfect in every respect, it will prob- 
ably be slack at the waist 

** Now tie acord around the waist to get an 
exact waist measure, and this same waist 
line is the most important one in your pat- 
tern. Mark it over withink. Alice will have 
to lend a helping hand for these markings 
Then make a mark on that side of the small 
side-piece under the arm which joins the 
front, if the dress have four pieces in each 
half; if it have only three, the mark is not 
necessary. Make a mark where the inner 
sleeve sets in the bodice, and mark the point 
of the elbow in the sleeve. Use only one 
half of the bodice for your pattern, and that 
half had better be the one with the button- 
holes in it. The button-holes should not be 
touched, but the material should be cut away 
near them. Use the lining alone for your 
pattern. Carefully unpick the stitching of 
the dress. Do not cut away the turnings. 
and you will find on each piece of your pat- 
tern the lines where the sewing has been 
showing up distinctly. These lines, togeth- 
er with the waist-line and various points 
which you have marked, will aid you in put- 
ting them together again. The waist and 
lower part of your new bodice will always 
have to be made a trifle smaller than the old 
one 

“The flat-iron, which is the sewing-wo 
man’s sceptre, as the needle is her crown, 
now asserts itssway. The lining should be 
ironed quite smooth and stiff, doing this 
through a damp cloth. 
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GOWN 


‘When cutting out the new lining, pin 
the pattern upon it and go over all the sew 
ing lines with a tracing-wheel, allowing a 
good margin for seams, for, though a tailor 
made bodice-lining is cut on exactly the 
same lines with the bodice, in sewing it up 
there is a vast difference. The lining is 
sewed independently from the material, and 
each seam is sewed a quarter of an inch out- 
side the seams traced. Be sure and take in 
this fact accurately—the lining is stitched 
one quarter of an inch larger in every seam 
than the bodice. This prevents all danger 
of the lining pulling the bodice out of shape 
by being too tight. Should this quarter of 
an inch for each seam be found, when the 
bodice is finished, to be a too generous allow 
ance, little folds can be taken anywhere in 
the lining, without any detriment to the 
shape. The lining of a tailor-made bodice 
is never tried on. 

* On the front, allow two inches of lining 
outside the button-hole edge for the turn- 
ings. Trace outside the edge for the shape 
of the fronts, turning the right hand exactly 
to the shape of this line for the button-hole 
front of the new dress, and sewing the but- 
tons on just inside the tracing line on the 
other one. A good inch of turning should 
be left over the line of the buttons, to go un 
der the button-holes when the dress is fin 
ished 

‘* Trace all the sewing lines. Those around 
the neck will be your guide in putting on 
the collar, and the little bits of the armhole 
on each piece of the dress will, when all are 
finished together, be a great aid in setting in 
the sleeve, particularly if you put the inner 
seam to the mark made for it. 

“Then you have your lining pattern. 
Now proceed to get the pattern from the 
material of which your gown is made. I 
have explained that in the tailor-made bod- 
ice the lining is all made separately from 
the bodice 

**Rub chalk on the sewing lines of your 
old bodice pattern, and lay it on your mate 
rial, the chalk marks resting on the goods, 
bien entendu, and then run the wheel over 
these lines, and little chalk dots will be trans 
ferred to the materialand outline your pat- 
tern. 

** You will not have forgotten about those 
important woof-threads, [ hope, when you 
begin to cut out your bodice from the mate- 


rial. In cutting out the lining for a tailor- 
made bodice the rigid observance of the 
woof-threads being on an exact line around 
the waist is not necessary, but in the bodice 
itself it is essential. 

**©ut the pattern out, placing the chalked 
dots accurately; baste carefully, and sew the 
bodice upward from the waist. All the marks 
inked on the old bodice pattern must be in- 
dicated by chalk marks on the new bodice. 
Do not disregard any marks, and do not for 
get to make the waist and hip seams smaller. 
Do this in the straight seams under the arms, 
and stretch well across the waist and below 
before joining. 

‘**Do not stitch the seams under the arms 
and the shoulder seams until the bodice has 
been tried on, as all alterations must be made 
in those seams, and in the front line where 
the buttons go. Press the seams first flat on 
an uncovered board, and afterwards press 
the seams open. 

‘*Boning requires dexterity. The bones 
must be set upon the seams bowed, and the 
material gently stretched to the length of 
the bone. Be sure, too, to bone under the 
buttons. Herring-bone their length along 
the seams. 

‘*To hold the stretched material down to 
the bones, a few pins will lend a temporary 
assistance. This manner of boning gives 
that even surface along the lines of a tailor- 
made bodice. No overcasting is necessary, 
as the loose lining will cover everything. 

**Cut a piece of French canvas (which can 
be procured at any tailors’ furnishing store), 
and place this in a vest shape into both darts, 
but cut off beyond the second dart. This 
‘blocks’ the figure, and the whalebones will 
hold it flat into the darts. This piece of 
canvas can be hacked and clipped to suit 
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the idiosyncrasy of each figure, and aids im- 
mensely in giving what our English friends 
call ‘a smart sit to a gown.’ Put also a 
bias band of this French canvas at the bot- 
tom of your bodice. 

“ The lining will now require your atten- 
tion. Baste it upon the exact lines indicated 
by the tracing-wheel, but in stitching on the 
machine sew outside these lines, as I have 
already explained, one-quarter of an inch 
in every seam. Press the seams open, and 
place the lining, open seam to open seam, 
upon the bodice. This must be done, how- 
ever, when the bodice is practically finished. 
The lining is caught to the bodice at the 
neck ‘of the bodice and the bottom alone. 
As an absolutely loose lining is what you 
require, in putting in the sleeve be careful 
not to let any stitches go through and catch 
on to the armhole of the bodice. Slip in the 
sleeve-lining, and hem it lightly over on to 
the lining. A glance at a gentleman’s coat 
sleeve will show you what I mean. 

‘*In a tailor-made bodice King Cotton can 
lend a sovereign touch of art to almost all 
figures. Little folds of cotton can be intro- 
duced and attached to the seams in the bod 
ice wherever it may be required. This is all 
done before the lining is adjusted. 

‘* Basting, tacking, pressing—these are the 
three essentials in tailoring. Get a large 
spool of tacking-thread, and be generous in 
its use. Also have a piece of tailor’s chalk. 
A sleeve-board is a necessity, but this must 
be covered.” 

‘*Here is the phaeton, Mrs. Middlemore,” 
said Alice, closing her scientific review. 
‘* You have told Mabel more than she can 
remember now, I am sure. Come, while she 
makes a note of your instruction, come and 
take a drive with me.” Frances LEEDS 
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THUNDER-STORMS. 


T is not altogether unreasonable or un- 
] natural that we should sometimes be 
seriously affected by thunder-storms. A 
severe storm brings us near the possibilities 
of disaster, and that thought is sufficient to 
intimidate a nervous or a delicate woman. 

Some women—who under far more trying 
circumstances show great nerve and self 
control — are almost prostrated from ner 
vousness and excitement during a storm, and 
can find no closet dark or safe enough in 
which to conceal and alleviate their fears. 

Very ofien the electricity in the atmos- 
phere has an uncontrollable influence upon 
the nerves, and women are hardly respon- 
sible for what they do 

It certainly makes it easier for them, and 


for those around them, if they act as they 
feel. At the same time they should remem 
ber the example they show to others, and 


how easily those who are ignorant, and es 
pecially the little children who are around 
them, will partake of their fears 

Every day we are exposed to dangers more 
serious than those caused by thunder-storms. 
The idents from lightning are very few 
The fact that the storm is beyond all human 
control, and so awe-inspiring to see and to 
hear, is the foundation of our fears 

The accidents that may occur on the rail 
road trains, the street cars, and in riding and 
driving we rarely stop to consider, and yet 
we ure exposed to them far more often, and 
under many more chances of danger, than we 
are in the rare occurrence of severe thunder 
storms 
In an ordinary house one place is as safe 
another during a storm. To sit on a 
feather bed in the middle of the room is 
an old-fashioned idea, for if the lightaing 


ace 


as 


strikes the top of the house, it is apt to 
take a direct line down the side until it 
reaches the ground So to be away from 
the wall is considered a safeguard It is use 


leas to sit and watci for the flash of light 
ning that you think is going to strike you— 
as many do—for that is the flash you will 
never see. The rea) danger lies where you 
never can see or know of it until it is over 
and 

So it is best for the women who suffer from 
such nervousness to show as much courage 
as they do in the other circumstances of life 

which generally is a great deal—and to re 
member that every cloud has a silver lining, 
even the clouds that gather in a thunder- 
storm 


gone 


RUSSIAN HORN MUSIC. 


oe authentic records concerning the 

country of the Czar we find account of 
an absorbing and pleasing entertainment, 
one demanding, doubtless, more genius and 
earnest application than absolute expense in 
money. It surely offers opportunity of en 
joyment to the many, and is, as well, of a re 
fining and elevating nature 

The only instruments are horns, and each 
produces but one tone. The horns vary like 
the pipes of an organ. One of them sounds 
only every C, another only every D, and 
so throughout the tune. Each player is 
so correctly trained that whenever his in- 
strument must speak, it is given with the 
greatest accuracy, and the tones of the dif- 
ferent instruments sound as if from a single 
The players, usually serfs, receive very 
careful training, and the works of Haydn, 
Mozart, and other distinguished com posers 
are executed with taste and skill 

This pleasing style of band entertainment 
was invented by Narischkin. Since his time 
there 
construction and capabilities of the instru 
ment and skilfulness of treatment. 

Nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, ata 
grand festival in Moscow, bunting-horn re- 
hearsals met with great applause. 


THE SUNDAY-NIGHT SUPPER. 

N some homes the Sunday-night supper is 

the pleasantest meal of the week. In 

others it is a most dismal function 

The latter state of affairs usually prevails 
in those homes where the mistress fancies 
that the heavy noonday dinner, by which 
Sunday is robbed to our stomachs of its char 
acter as a day of rest, is an almost sufficient 
provision for the needs of the body for the 
rest of the Sabbath. The only supplement 
to this repast offered in those households is a 
simple tea (word of woe!), which usually con- 
sists of bread and butter, the beverage which 
holds the title rdje, and cake. Sometimes 
there may be added that dreaded stand. by, 
chipped beef, and I have even seen dried 
codfish served in a melancholy attempt to 
provide a “relish.” In New England there 
will also be found small saucers of stewed 
fruit or some other ‘‘ sauce,” to use the gen- 
eral term applied in that region to many 
sweet dishes 

Why this meal should still survive, except 
as a relic of the old Puritan idea of making 
Sunday a penitential station in the journe 
of life, 1 do not know. Some people will 
say that they have the aforesaid ‘* simple 
tea " to save the servants trouble. The do- 
mestic staff is almost always reduced on 
Sunday night by the absence of one or more 
of its members, and an elaborate meal would 


increase the toil of the one whose turn it is |— 
This is true, and no | 
right-minded person would willingly make | 


to remain at home. 
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Sunday's work heavier than is absolutely 
necessary. 

But because a meal should be simple, must 
it be meagre? 1s there any special merit in 
rendering it unattractive? Is godliness pro- 
moted by empty stomachs, end are the mem- 
bers of the family any more religiously in- 

clined by the sense of ** goneness " that makes 
itself felt in their vital regions before bed- 
time arrives? , 

The Sunday night tea is in many homes 
an established fact. There are households, 
of course, where the late dinner is served 
seven evenings in the week, but when there 
are little children in the family whose fathers 
seldom see them for more than a few minutes 
at a time except on Sunday, it is well on that 
day to have the ceded meal at an hour 
when all the home circle may be together. 
Hence the mid-day dinner, by which diges- 
tions are deranged and tempers made touchy. 
The patient and long-suffering stomach fre- 
quently enters a protest against being over 
loaded at this abnormal hour, but as usual 
among Americans, the gastric powers re- 
ceive little consideration. 

Granting, therefore, the Sunday night tea, 
there should be an effort on the part of the 
hostess to make it attractive. It is unne 
cessary cruelty to our stomachs to give them 
meres Stee exercise in the middle of the 
day, and then refuse to “ brace them up” by 
suitable food at the hour when the week-day 
dinner is generally served. A good supper 
is almost as easily prepared as a tasteless 
one, and nearly everything may be done on 
Saturday that is needed to make the Sunday 
night tea a delight to the partakers thereof 

A great stand-by for such a meal is salads. 
For these the meat, or fish, or eggs, and the 
dressing may be prepared on Saturday. The 
washing and drying of the lettuce or celery, 
and the mixing of the ingredients, may be 
the work of ten minutes on Sunday evening. 


| Chicken in aspic jelly, a cold chicken pie, a 


has been great improvement in the | 





meat loaf, a galantine, are all delicious dishes 
for tea, and all may be prepared on Saturday. 
Then, too, may be made ready the loaf of 
brown bread and the pan of baked beans, 
acceptable to nearly every one, and that 
have only to be warmed to be re andy for the 
table. Toast is easily made, and a big dish 
of hot buttered toast is almost always re 
ceived with enthusiasm, especially if it is 
supplemented with a little jar of anchovy 
paste, or a pot of honey. 

But the chief ally in making the Sunday- 
night tea attractive isa chafing-dish. With 
this on the table you may be sure of a de- 
voted constituency around it. Cold beef 
may not be appetizing, but it is delicious 
warmed up with a savory sauce in the chafing- 
dish. Cold ham is never so popular as when 
it has been barbecued on the table. Cheese 
fondues, Welsh rarebits, and the like are all 
within reach when the chafing -dish is at 
hand, and there never yet was invented any- 
thing for a tea that was more delicious than 
lobster @ la Newburg, done in a chafing-dish 
Not this alone, but clams @ la Newburg. 
panned oysters, deviled lobster, creamed 
oysters, lobster @ la Bordelaise, curries of 
meat, fish, and shell-fish, and many delicious 
dishes of eggs may be prepared in this same 
convenient and fascinating table stove. The 
names of these dishes may convey the idea 
that they are troublesome to make. Not in 
the least. What could be simpler than a 
sauce in which to warm over thin slices of 
cold beef, lamb, mutton, or veal, that consists 


| only of a table-spoonful of butter, a table- 


spoonful of tomato ketchup, and a table 
spoonful of sherry? These are put together 
in the chafing-dish, the lamp is lighted, and 





in boarding-houses, whose only 
for a home meal lies in the hosp’ 
friend. 

A supper that begins with lobster @ la 
Newburg or panned oysters, followed by a 
chicken or fish salad, or baked beans, cold 
tongue, and brown bread, or else by cold 
meat and a lettuce salad, may be coucluded 
by fruit or by brandied peaches, or by jelly 
or any other simple sweet. Tea or coffee 
may be served with the principal course. 

A word may be said concerning another 
kind of Sunday-night tea. In some families 
it is the pleasant custom to have no course 
dinner on Sunday, but to serve a substantial 
luncheon in the middle of the day and to 
have the third meal a kind of high tea or 
hearty supper. At this repast there will be 
sueh dainties as broiled or fried chicken, 
game in its season, or chops or steak or cut- 
lets, with potatoes prepared in some fanci- 
ful fashion, and a loaf of hot corn bread or 
Sally Lunn or muffins, or perhaps the warm 
bread will take the form of griddle-cakes or 
waffles. A generous pot of coffee appears 
at this meal, which resembles more than 
anything else an old-fashioned Southern 
supper. Call it what you may, it is a de- 


a ager 
tality of a 


| lightful meal, and does much to make Sun- 
day what in truth it should always be—the | 


when the sauce is bubbling hot the slices of | 


meat are laid in, dusted with salt and pepper, 
and turned until they are well coated with 
the sauce and heated through. This amount 
of sauce will only cook meat enough for 
three people, but it is easy to increase the 
proportions. 

Again, for the panned oysters you will 
need, in cooking a pint, to melt a full table 
spoonful of butter in your chafing - dish. 
Put in your oysters, from which y 
drained the liquor, cook them until they be- 
gin to plump and the edges “ ruffle,” then 
pour in a couple of table-spoonfuls of sherry 
or Madeira, and serve your oysters at once 
on squares of buttered toast. 

Creamed oysters are prepared by cooking 
together a table-spoonful of butter and one 
of flour in the chafing-dish until they bub 
ble, adding a cup of cream or rich milk, and 


ou have | 


stirring until you havea thick, smooth sauce. | 


Cook a solid pint of oysters in this until 
they plump—it will take from three to four 
minutes—season with white pepper, salt, and 
a tiny pinch of nutmeg, and serve. Clams 
may be cooked in the same way. 

Scrambled eggs with chopped dried beef 
or minced herbs may be cooked in a chafing- 
dish as in a frying-pan. Omelets may also 
be made, and these must be cooked over the 


hot-water pan that should accompany every | 


chafing-dish. 

But the devotee of this mode of cookery 
never knows when to stop descanting upon 
its perfections. Suffice it to say that to learn 
its delights you have only to purchase one 
and experiment for yourself. 

There will be no criticism of a Sunday 
night tea where there is served any one of 
the delicacies I have mentioned. It will be 
a meal to which no one need blush to ask the 
chance guest, or to invite the lonely dweller 





happiest day of the week. 


FLORAL OFFERINGS. 


\ ENTION is made of a noted temple in 
BS the East, much resorted to in the thir- 
teenth century, that, by royal edict, there 
should be made every day an offering of 
one hundred thousand blossoms, and each 
day of a differeut color. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.) 





Vor. XXVIL., NO. 3. 


It is waste of good things 
to use “ pearl glass” or “pearl 
top,” unless you get the right 
shape and size for your lamp. 
See the “Index to Chimneys” 
—free. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 





Ulsters, ’ 
| Tailor-Made Ean, eke. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 
tough glass. 


Well Dressed Ladies. 


Would like to fit- 
wie ra i Sal 


ti tailor-made suits at 
molorate amp for 
our catalogue and sam 
We make cloaks, suits and furs to 
order, thus insuring a perfect fit. We 
are manufacturers, and by 
selling direct to you we save 
you from $5.00 to 
every —. « 
express charges at our own 


nour new Fall 2 pnd Wine 
ue us- 

conten “and ) ~~ By 

new style in 

Ladies’ Jachete from $5 up, 


Capes from $. § 
Plush Jackets ts, Plush Capes, 










THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co... 
152 and 154 West 234 Street, York. 








NTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


ADVERTISEME 









on all their Goods at the 
CALIFORNIA 


MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 
‘Their BREAKFAST 


: Ayn wy unlike the Dutch Process, 
made without the Ay Alkalies 

+ or Dyes, is abso- 

lutely pure and soluble, and costs 

less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS» EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


To Minneapolis, St. Paul, and the Northwest, 
Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San 


Francisco,etc. Steamship lines from Vancouver to A Request 


JAPAN, CHINA, HONOLULU, 
FIJI, AND AUSTRALIA 


Write for pamphlets and sailing dates. 


E. V. SKINNER, G. E. A., 353 Broadway, New York City 
Cc. E. MCPHeason, A. G. P. A., 197 Washington *. , Boston 
j. F. Les, D. P. A., ee Se oe 


C. Sweeny, D. P. A., 1 Fort St. W., Detroit, hich 


| 
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eae 
OWDER 


= = _PEERLESS— 


— —AMONG— 
B —PEERS.— 


b 


Best of its Kind. 
— ONLY 


‘TRUE 
COMFORT 
CIVING 


MAKES 


Skin Soft, Fresh, Olear. Pre- 

vents Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, 

and Perspiration, Ask Drug- 

— gists, or by Mail, 50c. 

Ben Levy & Co., 
French Perfumers, 

—— 84 West St., 


Boston. 








Readers of /arper's Bazar will please 
mention the Basar when answering ad- 
vertisements contained therein. 











A SUPERB OFFER 


We want every family in the United States to become possessor of the 
finest set of views of the Columbian Exposition ever published. Each photo- 
graph measures 14x17 inches, and for the purpose of introduction we will, 
for a limited time only, send all four of the following beautiful views FREE, 
on receipt of thirty cents in stamps to pay cost of packing and postage, to- 
gether with a list of nearly one hundred magnificent views of the World’s 
Greatest Exposition, and particulars of an attractive offer to agents. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

The Beautiful Mac Monnies Fountain. 
14x17 inches. 
The Wonderful Peristyle and Water Gate. 
14x17 inches. 
The Great Administration Building. 
14X17 inches. 
The Government Building from the Charming Wooded Island. 


14x17 inches. 


ALL OF ABOVE 


ARE RE ADY ‘FOR FRAMING. 





NATIONAL ART PUBLISHING CO. 


Children Cry for Pitchers Castoria. 


29 Park Row, New York. 


| "Dr. Price’s Cream | Baking Pow. Powder _ 
40 years the standard. 














OE laxative 
y '. rup ot Figs. | 
Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 


test 
principles embraced in the 


most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the re: 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the jeal profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowelz 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
ovary ¢ objectionable substance. Syrup of "Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 560 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FLU 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
kage, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
aa informed, you will not accept any substitute if | 


Hilton Hughes & Co, 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


LADIES’ SUMMER SHOES 


If you want to be comfort- 


able, try our hand-made, ? 85 
tan, laced boots, regular e 
4.00 shoe 


Monday for 


435 
OF ty 


IMMENSE CUTS IN ALL TAN GOODS 


A tennis or boating shoe 
that 


and 3.50 goes 


always brings 3.00 


Perhaps you would like 
hand-made kid Oxford 
Soft but very durable 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 
an D =p TA 


A ( LATEST EXQUISITE ADS, 


} PARISIAN P 
: 2 ERFUMES,. 


_—~ CAURORA- TY 


» Paguita-Lity <@ 
: ACACIA de FRANCE, 


*) 
REPNADDS 


Sone : Importation Office 
ts A2 Fast \4" 5 tr 
p. NEW YORK 
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‘vse Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 





SKINS ON FIRE 
Instantly 
Relieved by 
CUTICURA 


SKINS | 
itching, a 


diseases reheved by iain appa 
speedily cured A when the 
best physicians, yao sm and all else fails. 


Sold throu, it the world. Price, Curicura, 
50c.; Soar, ; REso_ventT, $1. Porrer Dave 
AND CHEM. Corp., Eole Propetetenn, Boston. 


Florence 
Silk Mosaic. 


ws FIRE with tovtertng, Mie, 





called Florence Silk Mosaic—coi- 
ors: cream- oe. black, tan, navy- 
blue, and old bi 
The Seseenlders 
celli (EE) Wash * 


is done with Cortt- 
ilk, as sold on spools, 
which keep it clean, avoiding waste, 
thus saving time and money. T 
Mosaic is sold in patterns cut the righ 
length for atie, with working plan. 
directions, and many new designs. 

Florence Home Needlework 
for 1894 is now ready. Subjects: ff 
Corticelli rning in 22 new designs; 
Knitting: Crochet and Correct colors 
for Flowers, embroidered with Cor- 
ticelli Wash Silk. 

Send 6 cents, mentioni 
= we will mail you the 

96 pages, 90 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 









year, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
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Don’t be 
Deceived 
when told that 


is “just as 
good ” as 
the 





First 


Quality 


Sis 


* Skirt Binding 


S. 


The “S. H. & M.” out- 


wears several of any others; is u 


n- 


equalled for quality, uniformity and 


service, and it saves the expense 
frequent renewals. 
Look for * S. H. & M.” First Quel 
the label of every bolt. 


of 
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A.A.Yantine & Co. 


Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 


© 
aN 877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Oriental Draperies 


Creating highly artistic effects. 


Blue and White Crepe Curtains 


3 yds. long, with tassel fringe, re- 
duced to 3.75 pair. 


. 


| Madagascar Grass-Cloth Curtains 
Bias | 


Striped or plain, 1.00 and 1.25 each. 


Anatolia Curtains 5x10 ft., 4.00 pair. 
Gold-Embroidered Shifu Curtains 


5.00 pair. 
Balumpore Print Curtains 


5x8 ft., 6.00 pair. 


Mail orders filled promptly. 


Featherbone Corsets The B. & H. Lamps 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Twenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 
for price-list. 





FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOM 


EN 


One of the BEST is the DURANT. 


Berkeley and Appleton Sts., Boston. 


HOPE W. NARBY, Director 





‘LINTON ‘SKIRT SUPPORTER 


/ For sale by all first-class dry-goods dealers. 


Riding to Hounds in England 


By CASPAR W. WHITNEY 


ANI 


A New England Prophet 


Harper’s 
Magazine 


For September, Ready Aug. 22 


“The Origin 

** Thanatopsis’ 
esting, 
great author's birth 


of a Great Poem tells how 
was written timely and inter- 


since this is the centennial year of its 


There are twelve other strong features 


A SUBSCRIPTION BY TITE YEAR, $4 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, N.Y 





ROKR ARAAKAK AF 

4 Our large 24-page catalogue of 
2 q Organs, also our newand elegant 
5 catalogue of Pianos containing 
: @ 16 pages. We have the largest 
4 manufactory in the world, from 
¢ which we sell direct to the con- 
% sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the dealer 
fand the commissions of the agents. 


2% We furnish a first-class Organ, warranted 
sf 20 years, with stool and book, for only 


ments. Easy 


is received. 





a 





$3049 
No Money 
Required 


until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- 
yment 

We m4 guarantee every Organ and Piano fwenty years 

catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on earth. 

rite your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter 

As an advertisement we 


mm will sell the first Piano of 
our make in a place for only 


' Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co., 


P. 0. Box 825, 


ResnanenonoGen SESE HERI RIESE DADE IERIE ADE 








Send fo 


Stool, Book, and Cove 
Free. 


$ 17509 


Washington, - J. 
REN RV RIC LIK 
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Regular price, $350.00. 


ES 


OERHKEK Ox POtetetereretet et etetens 





PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 





etic 





Are PREFERRED by EVERYONE 


And more of them are 
sold by leading Deal- 
ers, for they are 


RICHT 


in every respect. 


Double Centre 
Draught, 


Brightest Light, 


Easy Lighting 
Device, 
Beauty of Designs 


AND 


Largest Variety 

ARE A 

FEW of the POINTS 

that make them 
Popular. 


Send for our little 
book, which tells 
about this wonderfu, 
Lamp. 





WE MAKE A LARGE LINE OF BRONZE ART GOODS, Gas 


AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO 
FACTORIES: MERIDEN, CONN. 


See Them 
Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 
you will say—if ons spend 10 
cents for a stick o 





. Used by thousands of the best 
. Compounded by Dr. Tompson, 
who has been a practicing dentist for the past 
30 —_ Send for sample and be convinced. 
xes, 50c, =e. Roll of eighteen tablets, 

100. Sample sent free cn application. Address 


Dr.M.L. THOMPSON, 


382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





SAFETY BICYCLES FREE 


Full particulars for two 2-cent stamps 


Post - Office Box 138, N. Y. City. 





Your Beauty cnntxc. 


BOTHING WILL IMPROVE IT AS MUCH AB 
TOILET CREAM 
‘& PURE AND HARMLESS BKIN FOOD 
Lideral Sampies by mail to cents. Agents wanted. CIRCU- 
LARS FREE. = Wm. M. Chase, 209 State St., Chicago. “\ 
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est man I ever met was J. Ang 





THOSE NEEDLESS QUESTIONS 


Unoue James? 


VE GOT MY PENKNIFE Wit ME, AND 1 GaN OUT MY 


J. AUGUSTUS JONES 


where he should dine, should 





reakfast, or shonid sup, 
he slept upon a But sat around and waited for whatever should 
n up? 
gaid, and every 
For in the hope of something turning up this 
him, and wo grumpy wigh 
Found happiness that, he said, was just simply 
out of sight; 
; ‘ And he had faith that sometime all the bitters 
r so d. Augustus 
in his eny 
, Would change to sweetness through the thing 
t was forced to : a 
that surely would turn up. 
why he should Ha 
And something did turn up at last, as Jones had 
yrophes 
or in the towr baae : 
ihe borin, But it, alas! was not the sort he’d dreamed of 
in his pride, 
through For, though it ended tronbles, all his trials and 


hia woes, 
not fall The thing that tarned 
Jopesy's toes, 





She. * Ou 
up finally wae poor old He. “Ou 


Me Witciams, pip vot 
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THE BIDDLEBY FAMILY AT 
(They bathe at Easton's Beach.) 


FT = Saree re ee ee + 
: : ? ss ae 4 a. 


Dore 
+ : 


NEWPORT 


I've JUST BEEN TAKING a mir. I 
GETTING DRESSED AFTERWARD.” 


THOSE NEEDLESS QUESTIONS. 
Fal. in?” 


ALWAYS 








Mr. Biddleby. “Sa¥, EMMALINE, THESE BATHIN’ SUITS HAIN'T NO PERTECTION; I'M WET CLEAR THROUGH |" 





























SUPPLEMENT 


ALONG THE RIVER ROAD. 


] IGH summer in the dusk of dawn. 
There is no wind, only little ruffling 
airs at play in the tree-tops. Listen to the 
lash of dewdrops as they faintly stir the 
eaves. A fairy tattoo it sounds through the 


77 ms she an | 
ea geees. toven cand sot opts tants oe | gene, conse ae nee Sas 


seathed of steel or fire. Under and through 
them the byroad curves and winds. Wheel 
and hoof go over it almost soundless, though 
now and again a spark flashes out, struck 
from some pebble in its breast. 

Now and again, too, a dropping bird-note 
sounds, the call of thrifty robivs to their 
fellows drowsing deliciously in shelter of 
thick leaves. They have not slept too well, 
dear birds. All night the great river owls 
have been hooting. *‘ Who-od-00! whoo- 
00-00! whoo-00!” they said, and echoes 
caught and flung about their cry, broke it 
into fine faint noises withal fierce, that might 
seem the guomes mocking these their com- 

cers of the night. When the cocks crew 
in the morning the big birds winged away 
to the deep wooded hollows, dusk even at 
summer midday. Still the cry of them 
comes thence—far and faint and full of weird 
suggestion here in this clare-obscure. 

A low moon hangs in the east—a laggard 
waning crescent, barely two hours higher 
than the sup, whose herald dawn now rims 
the world with light. A tender, tremulous 
luminance it is, as yet barely seen under the 
level moourays that lie so silver soft on the 
mist coming up from the river face. The 
little airs do not move it; it lies white and 
lacy in long wefts over the tree-tops. A 
wind of sunrise shall roll it away as a scroll 
—bear it up to the far cloudland where more 


mists are glorified into the Delectable Moun- | 


tains that sunset doth unfold. 

But mark the tricksy moonbeams! What 
pranks they play through their little bour 
here in this sylvan darkness! See how fan- 
tastically they creep down lichened trunks! 
what grotesquerie they paint upon sticks 
and stones and dead leaves underneath! 
Stealing through nooks and crannies—shiv- 
ered, splintered by bough and trunk—what 
wouder if they show you now what hath 
shape of a weasel, now somewhat backed like 
a camel, or of the image of a whale! They 
have a compeer, too—a humble one of the 
woods woodsy. See the glimmers of foxfire 
hither and you 
escence that clothes as with a garment the 
dead trunks prone and rotting in the shade! 
What array of toadstools they likewise wear! 
All their length is streaked and splotched with 


riotous misshapen rounds—pale red or yel- | 


low or sickly white by daylight, now all one 
blur of grayness in this half-lit dusk. 

Away with them! with the thought even 
of darkness! The ford is past now; here is 
the river road, a perfect highway running 
white and hard to the far city, straight as 
the crow may fly. Here, too, are the sun, 
the morning breeze. Mark what gold the 
new rays shoot into the mazy ripple of the 
bar. The road is cut into a bench of the 
bluff. One hand rocky ledges drop down, 
down, till their foot is fretted with the lap- 
ping water, running now in shrunken stream 
as smooth as oil. At the other the bluff 


whispering one to another of springs past 
and to come. 

But what care we, in this light, this soft 
air that comes to the nostril a very breath of 
life? The good beasts snuff it cheerily ,quick- 


| ening the pace at each siep. The wheels go 


| side. 


the pale ghoulish phosphor- | 


goes up and up—a sheer gray scaur, curious- | 


ly seamed and fissured. A little way on 
there is something wonderful indeed—some- 
thing that curious folk may well come miles 
to see. The bluff stands almost a huudred 
feet above the roadway, and far below its 
top there is painted upon it a huge rising 
sun. It is the work of man’s hands, but 
how wrought or by whom none can say, 
hardly even conjecture. Pioneers found it 
there when they came over the mountains to 
spy out the land. And all the roving red 
men knew of it was that it had been there 
all the days of their tradition, that they 


worshipped it because their elders had held | 


it in awe. 


A huge flame-red blur with | 


wide divergent rays, it weathers changelessly | 


the storm, the sun. There is no sort of 
foothold upon the rocky face. The priests 
of the sun—if such they were who wrought 
thus—must have lowered themselves peril- 
ously from the craggy top, and wolbel sar 
pended dizzily over certain death. 

The high bluff, as the low, has other en- 
richment. See what embroidery of shrub 
and creeper and viny tangle drops down 
over the face of it or flaunts from its clefts. 
What belacement of fern,too! What cushion- 
ing of moss! Here or there, where a hollow 
makes in or a little earth has gathered, see 
what trails of white-flowered bindweed 
wreathe the green thickets, what pink wild 
roses bestar the leaf-walls, what clumps of 
rampant elder bloom into drifts of snow! 
Here, too, the trumpet-vine covers the sparse 
road-side trees, making each a green column 
upbearing a capital of scarlet-flowered arms. 

hat riotous tangle, too, of grape and mus- 
cadine and running brier! In the moist spots 
clumps of cardinal-flower, scarlet as sin or 
pride. The earliest golden-rod, too, with 

urple horsemint clusters and spears of 

lue lobelia. . 

The glory of bloom, though, is past. That 
belongs to early May—the time of crab- 
apple and thorn and pawpaw—above all, of 
the shrub that natives call wild-honeysuckle 
and wise folks azalea. 
blossom; in its season the hill-slopes blush 
pinker than the dawn, or are blotched with 


white and purple and weteee to her = t fo rate 
o-day it stands sti 
Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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ness of a chameleon. 
and flowerless, the sharp leaves doubtless 


It is spendthrift of | 


swift and true, so swift indeed that looking 
gleaming steel, with the barest glimmer in- 


everywhere dew lies, flashing back in rain- 
bows its joy in the touch of light. And the 
birds—ah, the birds! Each is singing, sing- 
ing as for life, as though his breast must 
break with music if it did not overbrim his 
throat. 

Hark! They have arival. Far and faint 
a bugle-call breaks out—a silver bugle, soft- 
ly winded through the calls. Softly clear 
they fall, now loud, now low. Reveille, 
boot and saddle, horse and away, pease upon 
a trencher—all the quaint stirring notes 
that thirty years back were burned into how 
many a gallant soul. Now it is taps, then a 
faint final fanfare. The bugler was a soldier 
—is a hermite This playing at early morn- 
ing is the solace of his heartbreak. An old 
man, gentle and withered, the survivor of 
five stout soldier brothers, he lives alone 
in the old homestead, watching and tending 
the graves of his dead, and hoping only for 
the last call, that shall summon him to rest 
with them. 

There is the house, low and white, on the 
hill-slope, in the rift of the bluff. Even now 
the sunlight touches it as in benediction. 
You pass on repeating, ‘‘ There shall be no 
night there, neither any more weeping, for 
the Lamb of God which taketh away sin 
shall wipe all tears from their eyes.” 

Maxtua McCuLioca WILLIAMS. 


HINT TO THE INCONSIDERATE. 
= doctors and doctors’ wives will ap- 
preciate this anecdote if inconsiderate 
patients do not. It is of English origin, 
and it is claimed to be the actual experience 
of a well-known London physician. Ac- 
cording to the tale, the doctor was rung up 
in the middle of the night and requested by 
a man to call immediately upon his wife. 
“Very well,” said the doctor. 
“How much will it cost?’ 
caller. 
‘A guinea, to go that distance.” 
| ‘*How much will it be if you call in the 
morning?” 
** Half a guinea.” 
** Well, call in the morning,” said the hus- 
| band. 


asked the 


A SIMPLE LIFE-PRESERVER. 

LADY who proposes to pass the sum- 
Zi mer on the shore of a mountain lake, 
noted like all other mountain lakes for sud- 
den squalls, has taken with her an air-cush- 
ion, Which she will inflate and carry with 
her when she goes out sailing or rowing. 
It would certainly act as a life-preserver, 
and the intention of the timid voyager is 
readily disguised, as it is a most comfortable 
boat cushion. 


REMOVING LABELS FROM 
BOTTLES. 

\ HERE good paste has been used it is 

often difficult to remove a label from 
a bottle. If the label be thoroughly soaked 
with water, and then held for a moment over 
a gas-flame, the paper will be loosened by 
the steam thus formed, and can be stripped 
off without trouble. 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN'TI. 


The sun has just topped the trees, | 





F you wish the lightest, sweet- 


Begin Dinner 
with Soup! 
stomach for the digestion of heavier food. 
One pound of 


It refreshes, and prepares the 


Extrect “ BEEF 


will make delicious soup for 6 persons, daily, 
for 40 days. Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles,” sent, free, for the asking. Send 
address to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 











Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
is health to the 
skin. 

If you wash 
with proper 
soap, your skin 
will be open 
and clear, un- 


less your health 
is bad. 


en A Winning Smile 
\ shame in with bad teeth 


Arnica Tooth 







=, QEESSAY Soap yrsenesne 
25¢ Removes ates, Arrests Decay, 


The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 


maocony ey C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 








NE COMPLEXIoy 
LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


4, or Gandés milk » 
re s Estasiisugn 1849 ~ er 
3). CANDES, 16, Bt S'-DeX 
























Homcie¢ mth Or THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


est, finest cake, biscuit, bread 
and rolls, Royal Baking Powderis § 
indispensable in their making. 










NOURISHES 
: STIMULATES 
$| REFRESHES 


@| !ndorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
©/ Sent FI@@, aium. 7s pontrarrs 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., Naw Youn. |@ @ 


THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MURRAY 
& LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 

































Elegant Stationery 


‘To deserve this title in this day of inventions and improvements, 
writing-papers must certainly be of surpassing excellence. 


The Whiting Paper Company 


are the largest manufacturers of fine stationery in the world, their 
product is the best, and their papers the most fashionable 
** Standard Linen,” 


of their goods can be seen at your stationer’s. 


Try their 


the correct linen paper. An immense variety 











Mrs. Graham’s 
CUCUMBER and 






Complexion 
After using it daily for six month lady’ 
skin will be as pink, eott and velvety, as = 
and clear as the most delicious baby's skin. It ic 
gustiiee apd whiiena it Seeds ont 
an w ns. t 

the skin tissues, thus banishi oinin GL 

as dew, and as nouriehing to the skin 
as dew is to the flower. Price $1.0. 
three months, SAMPLE mailed 
- W cents. Lady Agents wanted. 

Trims. 


MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, ‘Beauty Doctor,” 
1424 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 










Our popular 5 

BOSTON LINEN, ; 
BOSTON BOND, 

2 @ OU} OF AND BUNKER HILL 

writing-papers are used in every 

A State and Territory in the Union. 

: RAP = Complete samples will be sent on 

( receipt of four cents, if not ob- 

§ tainable through your dealer. 

Ae ww ee 


Samuel Ward Co., Boston, Mass 
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To the Young Face 
Pozzon1’sComPp_Lexion Powper gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 


‘HOW WOMEN 
SHOULD RIDE 


By “C. de Hurst.”’ Illustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A —_ little handbook. It 1s evidently the 

work of an adept, and we should think, if the in- 
| structions bere laid down were faithfully follow- 
ed, the practiser of them could hardly fail, to 
become a good bhorsewoman. — Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 











16mo, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a p work wi went mail, postage pre- 
ow” The above ke will be by il, p 
paid,toany part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
on receipt uf the price 








.Rae’s Lucca Oil “gp 





The Perfection -- 
of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, 


“For Excellence of the Product 


Leghorn, Italy. 





Sweetness, 


and Fine, Olive Fievor.” 


and Size of Manufiscture.” f- e 
| GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY ° 
Established 1836. 


"7 s,s crm, Sa 


Powder _ 


Received highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 
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MAKEUP FOR THE AMATEUR 
ACTRESS. 
PRIVATE theatrical performance has 
during the decade become more aud 
more popular, until at last our furor for 
‘playing at acting ”"—as some one cleverly 
put it—has reached a pitch of enthusiasm 
that recalls those masquerading days of 
France, of which a brilliant woman wrote 
—by vo means regretfully !—** It is come to 
that pass that we are perpetually en réle /” 
Into the mysteries of arranging and cos- 
tuming our amateur actress is at length 
fully initiated. The costumer and stage-car- 
penter are become merely her aides-de camp. 
Aud very often both the staging and cos- 
tuming of an amateur performance would 
do the professional stage more than credit. 
The same compliment cannot, however, 
be paid to the make-up of the average ama 
teur. Even when she is taken in hand by 
an adept in making up, the result is not 
always happy, for the ambitious novice too 
often evinces a misplaced intrepidity of spir- 
it when it comes to that trifle of make-up. 
She has an aggravating trick of toning down 





or touching up the face that skilled manipu, | 


lation has prepared for the foot-lights. Left 
eutirely to herself, she will, quite as likely 
as not, emerge from her make-up box with 
nose, brow, and chin as floury as a marsh 
mallow confection, and cheeks that glow 
like the jowls of a harlequin. 


The other extreme of error in this matter | 
and strikes the observer as having entered 
| upon her second childhood beyond dispute. 


is when a pretty young girl—far too fearful 
of her pigmeuts—rustles on to the stage 
with lively step, fluttering furbelows, mirth- 
ful lives, aud a wan, white, bloodless-looking 
little visage that would fitly herald the last 
stages of cousumption or the approach of a 
phantom 

If one's face is to be made up by another, 
however experienced that person may be, 
it is decidedly unad visable that the operation 
should begin before a most careful study of 
one’s fuce has been made by the manipulator. 
He or she is in some measure a portraitist, 
aud must be accorded the same privilege a 
portraitist generally insists on—that of sev- 
eral meetings with the sitter befure brush is 
touched to canvas 

The amateur actress should bear this in 
mind, for shortcomings in attire and make- 
up are not readily forgiven her. She is ex- 
pected to charm the eye, if she does not suc- 
ceed in stirring the soul. 

A first and cursory glance cannot possibly 
suggest to the cleverest of mortals all the 
modifications and changes a make-up should 
effect for a given face. 

One young girl’ seyebrows must be “ paint- 
ed out” one-half, while another's must be 
‘painted in” heavicr. Here is a nose that 
must be shortened, and there one that needs 
au added fraction of an inch to save it from 
total extinction when scen from a distance 
and above the crue glare of the foot-lights. 

The tout ensemble of » face must be studied, 
aud the face must be considered in detail. 
This examination should be made with a 
close approximation to the very arrange- 
ment and amount of light the face will be 
exposed to at a performance 

A couple of candles, « mirror of indifferent 
gluss, and coutracted qiarters are very poor 
counsellors for the neophyte at make-up. 

She should invariably make up in a epa 
cious room, before mirrors that are ample 
and true, and with the brilliant illumination 
that is offered by a generous semicircle of 
well-trimmed candles. She should make 
it a rule to step back the length of the 
room from time to time while her make-up 
is in process, to catch the effect of it as seen 
through the eyes of an imaginary audience. 





It should never be forgotten that the near | 
inspection of one’s face, when standing but a | 


foot or so away from a glass, will not tally 
with the reflection that greets one when the 
limit of the room interposes between mirror 
and face 

A woman whio has attained to a good deal 
of celebrity in private theatricals has told me 
that in the beginning of her career it was 
her custom to make up at home in her own 
room, and then to drive,in all her scenic 
glory, to the house or hall where the the- 
utricals were to take place 

After a time practice brings a familiarity 
with one’s points, and a certainty of manipu- 
lation that enables one to make up, if neces- 
sary, almost by ‘‘ touch,” bad lights and bad 
glasses not materially biassing one’s judg- 
ment. The make-up equipment of the ama- 
teur actress need not be an elaborate one; 
even her sister professional usually contrives 
to evolve her stage face, for all youthful 
and regulation réles, from half a dozen cos- 
metics ut most. 

Little jars of vaseline cold cream, and of 
Rosaline, or of Exora; a box of dry rouge; a 
oe of dead-white powder, and another 
of pink flesh tint for the blonde, or of bru- 
nette flesh tint for a nut-brown skin; an eye- 
brow pencil of either black, brown, blond, 
or red-blond—to suit the complexion; @ stick 
of black pomade and a tiny brush (a sort of 
miniature tooth-brush) with which to “load ” 
the lashes; a hare’s-foot; a puff; a little blond- 
ing-powder for the hair, in lieu of a wig; a 
tin of pure white vaseline; « demijohn of 
alcohol; 2 supply of ordinary tallow candles; 
a good mirror—a reduplicating one if possi- 
ble; and several yards of soft cheese-cloth— 
offer a very generous equipage for any young 
woman about to embark on the rather serious 
pastime of play-acting. 








| 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


The first concern of the amateur actress, as 
has been said, isto be pretty. She selects her 
roles with that achievement in view. Char- 
aéler parts ure in the main avoided by her. 
She vacillates mostly between two styles of 
make-up—styles for which a classification 
must be invented. They are that of the 
youthful ingénue and that of the matured 
ingénue, That is, the non-professional ac- 
tress manages to preserve a hint of the pret- 
tiness of the peach through all the years of 


| her various parts. 


If she is to impersonate a woman of middle 
life, she satisfies her artistic conscience with 
a gray wig or powdered hair, and a deepen- 
ing of the carnation of the cheek to positive 
floridness—signs of autumn that but height- 
ev the charm of her bee-stung lips and dusky 
and coquettish lashes. If she is to strut her 
hour in the guise of an oldish woman, why, 
a thoughtful line or two drawn perpendicu- 
larly over the nose just between the eye- 
brows, the merest hint of a line running 
from the outer sides of the nose to the 
coruers of the mouth, and a niggardly show- 


| ing of telltale crow’s feet are supposed to 


emphasize sufficiently the onward march of 
time. If our young actress is called upon 
to play the part of a very old woman, even 
then she refuses to sink her fascinating 
youthfulness in the wrinkles and sallowness 
of unmitigated old age. Indeed, in soft and 
snowy side-puffs and dainty Parisian cap, 
with gold-rimmed spectacles on nose, she is 
a picture of ineffable sweetness and nafveté, 


It was my privilege, some little time ago,to 


and hoop-shaped, the look of inane surprise 
found on the face of an “Audrey” is the 


| result. 


In preparing the face for its make-up, 
vaseline is generally preferred by actresses 
to cocoa-butier, and a good lathering in very 
hot suds and a rinsing off in clear hot wa- 
ter should always precede the anointing. To 
remove the make-up one may depend solely 
on very hot soap and water, or wash the face 
in vaseline with a strip of cheese-cloth—an 
inexpensive wash-cloth that apy one can af- 
ford to burn up when paint-soaked. Many 
English actresses use clear alcohol. I know 
from trial that nothing takes the paint off 
more effectually aud quickly. Besides, the 
alcohol is softening to the face, and a tonic. 
Vaseline opens the pores and is responsible 
in winterish weather for many a face-uche. 
Ilot water used over-frequently cracks the 
skin. 

Ove word more about “‘ loading” the lash- 
es. It is better for the novice to do it with 
a little soft brush—to be had from apy the- 
atrical costumer—for the stick of pomade is 
a hard and clumsy affair, and if handled 
awkwardly may give the eye ao irritating 
poke. Soften the pomade by rolling the 
end between the fingers, then dip the brush 
into the half-fluent paste. 

The young woman who is to take part in 
summer theatricals must look out for sun- 
burn. Raw, blistered skin and cosmetics 
very illy agree. Care should be taken to 
doctor the face—with lotions at night, and 
thick veils aud powder by day—several days 


| before the theatricals cote off. 


attend a course of make-up lessons given by | 


an actor of note to a group of profoundly 
stage-struck young women. 

irst, this gentleman rubbed his face with 
a bit of cotoa-butter until it was thoroughly 
softened and inuncted—and this impregnation 
was so skilfully executed that, when com- 
pleted, not a suspicion of greasiness or shine 
could be detected, Next, the face was puffed 
over very lightly with pink flesh-tint pow- 
der; and after that a crescent of bloom was 
blotched on below the eyes with a stick of 
deep rose pomade, in preference to the Rosa- 
line used for this purpose by many actresses. 
The little crescent of color extended from 
the temple half-way across the bridge of the 
nose, aud down to a grain below the cheek- 
bone. Then the upper lip was idealized by 
a cupid’s - bow of oon cream, and then a 
smear of dry rouge was applied to both 
chin-tip and ear-lobes; but the lower lip was 
barely touched with red; and, let it be said 
here, that never in straight parts should the 
coloring extend the entire length of the 
lips. The size of the mouth is augmented 
beyond belief by painting it from end to 
end. 

Next, the too officious red of the cheek 
was toned down by rubbing in a little vase- 
line cold cream with the fingers; and then 
came « judicious doctoring for the nose. 
Mr. B—— drew his stick of white *‘lining- 
color” directly down the middle of the nose 
from the root to within a fourth of an inch 
of the tip. A magician’s wand that innocent 
stick of whiting seemed to be. In a twink- 
ling it turned a manly aquiline nose into a 
pert nez retrousse. 

The contour of the face was next ethereal- 
ized and made more oval by the services of 
this very lining-stick. Curving lines were 
drawn by it from the joining point of the 
ear to the cheek to the middle of the chin; 
and a veritable stroke was a dimple—a dite 
of a cross made with the gray lining-color 
—that appeared to dance at the corner of 
the pouting mouth. More coloring still after 
that, in a liberal application of dry rouge to 
the cheek-bones, which was followed by a 
light dusting over of the whole face with the 
dead-white powder, followed by a dusting 
off with an old silk handkerchief. 

The eyes were now taken in hand. 
of black was drawn along the rim of the 
lids with an eyebrow pencil. Then the lids 
of each eye in turn were drawn closely to- 
gether by a pen | pulling of the lashes be- 
tween thumb and forefinger. Then a stick 
of black pomade, softened by a candle flame, 
was applied to the lashes—an operation which 
is called loading by professionals. 

The pomade for the lower lashes was laid 
on from beneath, with an outward and up- 
ward movement of the stick, while the upper 
lashes were loaded from above with a down- 
ward stroke. 

The drawing in—with the eyebrow pencil 
—on either cheek, close beneath the lid, of 
a succession of faint short lines that radiate 
obliquely to _ and left, simulating the 
shadows cast by the lashes, looked to be, 
as it is, a very critical piece of work. The 
pe were elongated, and their size appreci- 
ably increased, by a longitudinal sweep of 
the pencil at their outer corners. 

Mr. B—— did little to his eyebrows, mere- 
ly intensifying them a bit with a rub or two 
from a brown pencil, after baving whitened 
out their inner ends that the distance be- 
tween eye and brow should seem greater, 
and give the face an arch, wide-awake look. 
If on the stage the eye and brow seem to 
meet, the impression produced is unfortu- 
nate. The face assumes a heavy and stupid, 
or sinister and brooding expression. On the 
other hand, if the brows are lifted and arched 
excessively, the face takes on a Mephistophe- 
lian look; or if the brows are raised unduly 


Aline 





On one occasion I heard Mrs. Ervin 
Winslow—that charming ex - actress an 
reader — remark, paradoxically: ‘‘I don't 
care how much int and powder your 
amateur puts on if she will only be con- 
scientiously deceptive!” That is the secret 
of it all. Manianna F. McCann. 


THE BUSY BEE. 


NOTHER tradition has been shattered by 
the iconoclastic hand of science. The 
popular impressions concerning the bee must 
be revised, says an investigator of the habits 
of the honey-makers. The bee has long 
been praised for its industry and diligence, 
but it has recently been learned that in these 
respects the bee is a fraud. Asa matter of 
fuct, “ the little busy bee” works but about 
three hours a day, and is a most thorough- 
going loafer for the rest of the time. 
Must we give up forever the happy pbrase 
“the busy bee”? Let us hope that the in- 
vestigator is mistaken. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Rupifoam, 


A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. § 
ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 


# CLEAN TEETH 








“When Shopping, 


if you are a stranger to its merits, sim- 
ply a8 an experiment in your own 
interest, buyaboxof = 


Electro-Silicon 


and clean your silver once—we’ll abide 
by the result; or if you prefer, send to 
us for a trial quantity. 
It’s unlike any other. 
The figure of a woman clean - 
ing silver, printed IN RED, 
is on every box. Take no other. 
It’s sold 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





‘ Sc: 


5 Miss Maria Parloa 


Strongly Recommends 
the use of 


Liebig COPMIPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


and she has written a neat 
COOK BOOK, 


which will be sent free on 
application to Dauchy & Co., 
wt Park Place, New York. 











Children Cry for mitcher’s Castoria. 
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MANY COOKS OF ONE MIND, 


Stoneham, Mass. ‘“‘ You do not i 
Cleveland’s baking powder half ell It 
makes such lovely doughnuts, cakes, pud- 
dings and dumplings.” Miss M. 7. 

San Francisco, Cal. **Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder is the best in existence. In 
making cake especially it is just the powder 
that suits me.” Afrs, Z, S. 

_~ “TI would not be 
without ’s baking powder. It is 
splendid.” Mrs. NV. A. R. 

Lynn, os. a have used Cleveland's 
bakin w or and cannot sa 
neu Pits raise cas F. G. Y 

Dearfield, N. Y. “1 have tried a great 
many baking powders and I don’t find's an 
that comes up to Cleveland’s.” Afrs. £. w 

Pawtucket, R. J. 1 have used Cleve- 
land's baking powder for clong timeand find 
it excellent, and just what youclaim.” Mrs, 


White Plains, N.Y. “ have used Cleve- 

land’s baking powder and am very much 
with it.” Mfrs. Wm. O. 

Hoopston, Ill, “Since I have used Cleve- 
land's baking powder I cannot get along with- 
out it.” Miss D. M,C. 

Salem, Mass. ** Please send me your cook 
book. I cannot keep house without it, any 
more than I can without the powder.” A/rs, 
H, A. W. 

South Ware, N. H. ‘1 have used several 
different kinds of baking powder but greatly 
prefer Cleveland's.” Urs. J. H. N. 

These are just a few from the thousands of 
testimonials of Cleveland's baking powder, 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





TRILBY. A Novel. By GEORGE DU 
Maurier, Author of “ Peter Ibbetson.’’ 
With 120 Illustrations by the Author. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 7s. 
(Ready early in September.) 


THE FUR-SEAL’S TOOTH. A Story of 
Alaskan Adventure. By KIRK MUNROE, 
Author of ‘* Raftmates,’’ ‘‘ Canoemates,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental. (Ready August 24.) 


IN OLD NEW YORK. By THOMAS A. 
JANVIER, Author of *‘ The Aztec Treas- 
ure-House,”’ “‘ The Uncle of an Angel,” 
etc. With Illustrations and Maps. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Ready August 
24.) 


THE WATER GHOST AND OTHERS. By 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, Author of 
** Coffee and Repartee,”’ etc. Illustrated. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Ready Au- 


gust 24.) 
PERLYCROSS. A Novel. By R. D. BLACK- 
MORE, Author of ‘“‘ Lorna Doone,” 


**Springhaven,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, Or- 


namental, $1 75. 

PEMBROKE. ANovel. By Mary E. Wi- 
KINS, Author of “‘ A New England Nun,” 
etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


OUT OF STEP. A Novel. By Maria 
Louise Poot, Author of “The Two 
Salomes,”’ etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS. A Novel. 
V. Munro FerGusSON (“V’’), 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE MAIDEN’S PROGRESS. A Novel in 
Dialogue. By VIOLET HUNT. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


CARLOTTA’S INTENDED, AND OTHER 
TALES. By RuTH McEnery Stuart, 
Author of “‘A Golden Wedding,”’ etc. 
Iilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. A Novel. By 
FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 

A PRODIGAL IN LOVE. A Novel. By 
EmMaA WOLF, Author of “* Other Things 
Being Equal.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

LITERARY AND SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 
By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 oo. (* Harper’s American Essayists.”’) 

A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA. Romance. 
By W. D. HoweLLs. Post 8vo, Clot!-, 
$1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 


By 
Post 





of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Hnnrar’s Catacocue will be sent to any ad- 
| dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


pe Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’ s Fair. 





